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Give your store a head start with these new IDEAS 


eve a new business? Or planning to 
modernize your present store to meet 
new competition? This model store may 
prove helpful to you. It’s filled with stimu- 
lating ideas for smart shop appearance, 
flexibility of layout, economy of operation. 
All ideas are practical. Successful appliance 
dealers, merchandising experts, and store 
designers have checked them for effective- 
ness and workability. The red pins indicate 
the highlights. 


The large front area of glass 

from ceiling to floor puts the 

entire store on display. Step-back 
construction gives window shoppers the feel- 
ing of actually being in the shop and di- 
vides the window into separate display areas. 


Ranges, refrigerators, other 

large appliances are arranged in 
open-end bays for maximum display. 

Set apart from store traffic, these bays pro- 
vide a semi-private area where customers 
can inspect appliances, discuss terms of sale. 
Movable fluted glass panels separate bays, 
permit freedom of arrangement. Clip-on 
letters identify types of merchandise. 


Radios and phonographs are 

fully displayed in home-like set- 

tings. For listening, each area can 

be closed off by accordion-fold doors. At 


rear, record albums are shown on stepped 
shelves which bring all stock within reach. 
File drawers below hold individual records. 


Focal point of store is demon- 

stration kitchen and laundry. 

Located on raised platform, it is 

visible from street. For group seating, floor 
in front can be cleared of movable displays. 


Nested tables pivot on a base, 
provide easy-to-move unit for @ 
showing traffic appliances, seasonal 

items. Opened, they multiply display surface. 


Service section combines smart 

a appearance with utility. Wrap- 
/ ping counter is constructed in two 
sections which can be swung out against side 


Send for free portfolio. ‘Ideas for Appliance Dealers” 
illustrates and explains shop features, gives tips on use 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum in all types of stores. Write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Division, 4603 Pearl Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. (Portfolios available for other businesses.) 


walls. With folding door drawn back, a wide 
opening is provided for moving in large items. 


Most important in creating an 

atmosphere of spaciousness and 

freedom of movement is the custom- 

styled floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Its 

inset stripes emphasize the step-back con- 

struction of exterior, make the store seem 
wider. Armstrong’s Linoleum helps create 
a colorful setting for appliance displays. | 
Your linoleum merchant will help plan an | 

original floor design for your business. 
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Rubber fingers move a 
mountain of milk — 


A typical example of B. F.Goodrich product development 


™ higher the better — that’s the 
way the warehouse operator felt 
about thousands of cases of evaporated 
milk that had to be stacked in the 
warehouse. The higher the stacks, the 
more goods can be stored in a given 
floor space. 
_ But the height has always been lim- 
ited by the stacking equipment. Belt 
Conveyors have long been used. But 
the smooth:surface of the conventional 
bele would hold boxes only when the 
incline was slight — too steep a pitch 


and the boxes slipped down the con- 


veyor. 

The company that manufactured the 
machine in the picture, a “Rapid Power 
Booster” (T.M.Reg.), came to B. F. 
Goodrich and found that they had 


. already developed a belt—called Grip- 


top—for handling bags of sugar, that 
grips the bags with thousands of tiny 
rubber fingers. A trial belt was installed 
on a Power Booster and carried cartons 
up a 35 degree grade. ' 
Thousands of these belts are in 


today, carrying bags, boxes, cartons, 
baggage, coal, even ice—up 

that couldn’t even be attempted with 
smooth surfaced belts. Like the 35,000 
other B.F.Goodrich industrial prod- 
ucts, their sole pyrpose is to increase 
efficiency and economy for American 
industry. Ask your B. F. Goodrich sup- 
plier for help with any problem that 
involves the use of rubber. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


* RUBBER got4 SYNTHETIC roca 
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OILGEAR 


and the Flying Tube 








. Cut-off 


\ 


HOW MULTIPLE HIGH 
VELOCITY MOTIONS ARE 
KEPT IN STEP 


with a continuous 
manufacturing process 


Thanks to Oilgear Fluid Power, all the 
following functions are performed simul- 
taneously with a continuous tube-form- 
ing, welding and straightening process. 

Three thousand pounds of carriage 
are quickly and smoothly accelerated in 
step with the advancing tube—which 
must never be stretched or compressed! 
—moving at a speed anywhere between 
30 to 100 feet a minute. 

Then a second, smaller carriage hur- 
ries in the opposite direction to measure 
off the length of tube to be cut—16 to 
45 feet plus or minus 1/32”; reverses 
instantaneously into step with tube 
speed, clamps the tube and glides with 
it during the cut-off. 


The rotary cut-off slices through the 





One of two Oilgear Fluid Power gen- 
erators that make the flying cut-off 
lock step with forming, welding and 
straightening units in the continuous 


tube process. 


tube which never abates its movement. 
The cut-off tool retreats, the auxiliary. 
carriage unclamps the tube, and both 
auxiliary and main carriages race back 
to their original position ready for a new 
operation on the relentlessly advancing 
tube. 

Smooth acceleration of heavy masses; 
smooth, high velocity, long linear mo- 
tion; smooth, rapid deceleration and 
reversal; wide range of speed; positive 
synchronization and flexibility and con- 
trol: these are only a few of the features 
that recommend Oilgear Fluid Power to 
you. Get the whole story without fail 
and without delay by writing today. 
THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 W. 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


. days and tie up pass- 


' two speeches against 


of our elected repre- 








LETTERS 


The Filibuster 





Sometimes the way our government work 
iness, for 
How is it that in a democracy like ours one 


has me stumped. This filibuster bus 
example... 


man—or group of men 
—can monopolize the 
Senate floor for 24 


ing a bill like the 
FEPC (NgwsweEEK, 
Feb. 18)? Apparently 
Bilbo wasn’t talking 
idly either when he 
threatened to make 


it, each 30 days long 
(Newsweek, Feb.11). 

It looks from all 
this as if a minority 







sentatives can actu-: 
ally get a stranglehold 


on a measure that’s Atm 
supposed to be for Long—after long 


the common good. filibustering 
Would * you explain filibustering _ briefly? 


Frep G. Lester 





Providence, R. I. 


Filibuster is the term applied to the prac- 
tice of consuming time for the purpose of 
obstructing legislation. The most commonly 
used technique is long, wearisome talk. Each 
senator is the sole judge.of the relevancy of 
his remarks, so that if he reads cooking 
recipes in a filibuster on an anti-lynching bill, 
they are considered relevant to the subject 
because he says they are. In a fifteen and 
one-half hour filibuster in June 1935, Huey 
P. Long filled in his speech with a disquisi- 
tion on eyesight, biographical sketches of 
Frederick the Great and Judah P. Benjamin, 


- quotations from Vietor Hugo, and recipes for 


fried oysters, “potlikker,” turnip greens, and 
Roquefort-cheese salad dressing. In 196 
Rush Holt of West Virginia consumed ti 
by reading “Aesop’s Fables.” 

Filibustering is made possible under Senat 
rules allowing -each member the privilege dj 
talking without limit on any measure befor 
the body. Once a senator has the floor, he ha 
absolute control of it and may yield it or naj 
to any other senator as he sees fit. Eo 
though he yields the floor, however, he i 
considered technically still in control of 
No rule for ending discussion existed pri 
to 1917, when the rule for cloture w 
adopted. This provides that a motion for a 
ture may be introduced at any time if signe 
by‘sixteen senators; it must pass with a tw 
thirds majority. 


Polar Know-What 
I congratulate you on the article conce 

ing “Operation Musk-Ox” in the Feb. | 
issue of Newsweek. As an armchair 
explorer: for twenty or so odd years, it was 
pleasure to read an article which in conte 
appeared to be factually accurate. So mué 
misleading chaff has appeared in the popt 
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Don’t say it! try this— 


Words might soothe her feelings, but words won’t improve this situation. 
Eliminating such routine, time-wasting work is a job for Uarco. 


Uarco specializes in creating forms that see that work is done quickly and 
easily. Forms that come with carbons inserted, paper already aligned, set to 
be typed or pencil written. Forms that speed productive work by ending 
bothersome routine fussing with sheets. 


Uarco forms are designed to save your time and money in all depart- 
ments, from purchasing to billing. You'll find that Uarco has modern 
forms that simplify and increase the efficiency of business procedure. 


Call your Uarco representative today. He'll gladly give you the whole story 
along with concrete examples of how others have saved with Uarco... or 
write us. UARCO, INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland + Offices 
in All Principal Cities, 


LARCO 


IN CORPORATE DO 


MAUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


For Instance... 


Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous 
Strip Forms. They bring easy 
handling and loading to type- 
‘writers, bookkeeping or billing 
machines. Perfect alignment— 
carbon-set—consecutively num- 
_bered. This particular form pro- 
vides legible, clean copies. Easy 
to set up, they feed the machine 
while the typist types. For com- 
plete details, write today. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 








Back in the Middle Ages alchemists 
were looking for the Elixir of Life 


— which would keep people alive 


indefinitely. Today we don’t worry 
over the fact that they never found 
it. We have something which — 
while it won’t work miracles—does 
do a great deal to make our lives 
longer and healthier—as well as 
happier. That’s milk. 


The value of this prime food, how- 
ever, depends upon its cleanliness. 


. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies © Chlorine ° Dry Ice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


Newsweek, March 11, 194%, Volume XXVII, No. 10. Newsweek is published EE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
class matter February 18, 1983, at Postoffice of 


Absolute sanitation is the rule in 
every part of the modern dairy. 

Chief among the cleaners which 
help dairymen keep up their sani- 
tary standards are Wyandotte Prod- 
ucts. They’re specialized — made to 
meet the many different needs of 
dairymen .. . to work under varying 
plant and water conditions. 


You'll find Wyandotte Products 
in daily use in many other fields, too. 
In restaurants and laundries. . . in 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Dennison Ave. 
Ohiorunder the Act of March 8.1879. Subscription $6.00's'year'in U. 


factories, office buildings and rail- 
road yards ... in the home and the 
schoolroom ... . everywhere com 
tributing to the cleanliness of — 
American life. 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Dayton 1 lo, printed in U.S.A. Entered as second 





‘7 OU take for granted the morning 

milk on your doorstep. But delivery 

on schedule requires the constant 

dependable operation of thousands of 
trucks. 


The Auto-Lite electrical. equipment on 
many of these trucks has proved so 
dependable in action that often owners 
and drivers, through a lifetime of use, 
are actually unaware of its existence. 
This “taken for granted” service is 
one reason why the majority of 
America’s car makers specify 
Auto-Lite units as original factory 
equipment for the cars they build. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


UTO-LITE 


Spark Plugs ° Batteries ° ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable* instruments*® Sealed Beam Units 














RING CASH REGISTERS 


FOR MONTGOMERY 
WARD 


«+» HOW TRAILERS STOCK STORES 
AND STEP UP HOME DELIVERIES! 


F YOU buy Junior a bed, Mother a rug or make any 

sizeable household purchase at one of the 4 Mont- 

gomery Ward stores in the Detroit area, your goods 
are delivered in a Fruehauf Trailer. 


A fleet of 40 Fruehaufs* works constantly to keep 
goods flowing to warehouse . . . to stores . . . and to 
homes within a radius of 70 miles. The larger Trailers 
haul merchandise to warehouses and keep retail dis- 
plays well filled. Usually you’ll find one or more of 
these Vans parked at store docks being unloaded. A 
like number are at the warehouses for loading. 


Trucks are never idle. As rapidly as a Trailer is 
loaded, a truck is coupled and off it goes to the store 
where the Trailer is “spotted”. The truck is then de- 


Up narrow streets and village lanes these double 
tached, coupled to an empty Trailer and returns, 


jointed Vans are maneuvered with ease. The drivers 
will tell you they turn in the same radius as the short 
trucks which pull them. 


J. E. Bejin, owner of the fleet, states, ‘*To maintain 
the kind of service Wards demand, we couldn’t handle 
the job as well with anything but Fruehauf Trailers.” 


‘In addition, the Trailers handle 
home deliveries. Each evening, the 
day’s sales are loaded into the 
Trailers at the warehouse. When 
the drivers arrive in the morning, 
there’s no waiting for loading. They = 





: a Safety awards won by Should you have a hauling problem—either local or 
leave deninadinasly. TE Bolin Fleet” long distance—the nearest Fruehauf man will acquaint 
| you with the Trailer story. It’s most probable his 
val bo vaeee OPERATORS PAY FOR THE USE OF THE HIGHWAYS? -¥ advice will save money for you. 
en ee ee ee eee *Owned and operated by J. E. Bejin Cartage Company. 





for small farm trucks up to $287 each for truck-trailers of over ‘% 
5-ton capacity. Reports show that from 1925 to 1943 almost 2 

*¥ billion dollars has been taken from highway tax funds and 

% used for other purposes. +4 


Ld 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., @ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 


| er ee ee le ey Ae A 7° /, a ed Be Se imran 
MA AS 
an AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Feet braced . . . every muscle tense 
... he “fixes” the ship’s position in 


’ the endless sameness of the sea. The 


safety of an American ship and carg 
depends upon his skill. ; 
As a navigator relies upon the sun 
and stars, so America.has taken’ an 
Act of Congress as a landmark in the 
sea of foreign trade. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936* sets the nation’s 
course for its security in war and peace. 
This great Act points out that a 
sizable, modern, privately owned mer- 
chant marine is essential to transport 


COURSE FOR THE FUTURE 


TAN 


men and supplies for our Navy and 
Army. War has proved this. And that 
our security . . . and that of our allies ° 
. . . depends upon strong U. S. mer- 
chant shipping . . . the same shipping 
we must have to control our vital 
foreign trade! 


Today, American Export Lines 
vessels are bringing home victorious 
armies . . . carrying food and medi- 
cine—America’s outstretched hands of 
mercy—to prostrate nations. With 
them sail U. S. ideals and good-will. 
But soon fast, modern American 


“SHOOTING THE SUN,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 







Export Lines ships will once more sail 
on their regular time-table schedules 
to the lands of the Mediterranean, 
Black Sea and Indian Ocean .. . their 
cargoes and ports of call determined by 
what you want to buy and sell abroad. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet “constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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I VITALIS 
“Dosa 


Rectan 7% 1) Rk Geman) Cer at 
vite Center OF and Beant Qenaeney 


Got dq minute 
Jo look better #8” YO 


head of hair! 


u have 


Man, you can! And you can get all the scalp- 
tingling stimulation . . . the Sunday-Go-To-Meetin’ - 
dressiness that you’ve missed for such a long time, 
because... 


You can get genuine Vitalis at your nearest drug 
counter. Get some today. Start tomorrow with Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout” for a better looking 





Vitalis and the Go-second workout” 


Handsome hair in a hurry! Take 50 seconds to massage 
Vitalis on your tight, dry scalp. (This routs loose 
dandruff, prevents dryness, helps retard excessive fall- 
ing hair.) ; , 

Now >. . 10 seconds to comb and .. . look! Handsomest 
man you've been in years! And set to stay that way! 
Get a bottle of Vitalis today! Product of Bristol-Myers 





- sons have a vague and confused 














NEwswep, 
i 
press about the polar regions that Many per 
id 
cerning them. —— 
* Harry J. Newer 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 3 
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Iwo Postscript 


Thank you a thousand: times for Publishin 
Joseph Auslander’s poem about Iwo Tim 
( NEwswEEK, Feb. 25). I feel as if something 
had washed off my soul. : 

I have been so angry with the Navy De 
partment because the Marine in whom Tam 
most interested (a combat veteran of Iwo) i 
still overseas doing all sorts of menial anj 
routine duties. Now I am thankful that he’s 
alive. ; 

Mrs. RoBert C. Grove 

Johnstown, Pa, 


@ ... The most heart-touching piece I hay 
ever read and a great tribute,to the Maring 
and naval personnel who fought and hg 
their lives on that small island. 

Although the First Marine Division ¢ 
which I was a member did not participate in 
the Iwo campaign, I know that it was th 
bloodiest battle in Marine Corps history. | 
myself have tried ‘many times to put into 
words my feelings for all those who were not 
as fortunate as myself to return. 


S/Sct.. M. A. Snyper Jr. 
Washington, D.C. . 


@ Our club wants to tell you how much we 
appreciated that impressive and very inspir- 
ing “Postscript to Iwe-’ You are right, 
“dramatizing an hour of selfless heroism’ 
seems a fitting reminder to America now. 


HELEN Baron 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In response to requests in congratulatoy 
letters about Joseph Auslander’s poem “Pos- 
script to Iwo,” the poem has been printed in 
small booklet form to make a worth-whil 
addition to our readers’ libraries. A few exta 
copies are available, with our compliment. 
To Have ... and to Pay For 

We hear a lot of glowing reports from 
servicemen who married girls overseas, claitt 
ing that foreign brides make better wivs 
than American girls because they are les 
expensive and less concerned with clothe 
entertainment, and luxury items like refrig 
erators. 

This doesn’t seem to be entirely true, 
cording to NEwsweex’s article (Feb. 18) 
describing the interests of British brides wi 
have just come to the United States. {hey 
ogled and admired our mechanical househott 
equipment, and immediately went on shop 
ping sprees for clothes. 

Most American girls don’t expect clotné 
sprees and luxurious homes so early in ma 
ried life and are willing to wait until t 
can afford them, but these British girls hav 
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NEW 1946 FORD SPORTSMAN’S CONVERTIBLE! 











Just Touch a Button 

ds you have 
1 With the top 
up or with it down, the new 


...and in 30 secon 
a snug “ 


lle 

Sporteman’s Convertib! 
rote for looks! =< ph 
signers have combined the _ 
eled smartness of the stati a 
wagon and the touch-e-but 
convenience of the convertible: 






8 
new lug, 





s1x &rown. 














. gage 
Just as there’, 


Big New 100 h.p. V-8 


makes Ford the liveliest per- 
former of all the low-priced cars! 
New 4-ring aluminum pistons 
make the big Ford V-8 thrifty on 
gas and oil! Its extra power is 
easily controlled by new over- 
sized hydraulic brakes. 


ee 











TUNE IN ... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P.M., E.S.T.... The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P.M., E.S.T. 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 





<~ Foremost in magnesium produc- 
Hon, Dow ts turning out this 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION « THE 
‘New York ¢ Besion © Philadelphia 























2 oe Associated Press 
__, British brides with Carmen Miranda 
heard extravagant stories of America’s wealth 
‘from their GI husbands. Now these same 
‘GI's will have to come across or be wash- 
‘outs as far as their wives’ expectations are 
‘concerned. 

Nancy L. Custer 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘Taxable Prizes 

' Inthe Feb. 11 issue of NEwsweex I read 
im your radio column that the prizes given by 
Mr. Ralph Edwards on his Truth or Conse- 
quences program are classified as nontaxable 
income. As a former deputy collector of In- 
feral Revenue, I was instructed that any 
ey earned, or the value of merchandise 
preceived, as a reward for effort .is taxable in- 


CLEMENS J. SCHLECK 
St. Paul, Minn. 


| Mr. Schleck is right. However, prizes rep- 
tesenting no effort by the winner, such as 


are not taxable. 


A Grandmother on Parenthood 

It is perhaps silly at my age to be irritated 
at the attempt Mrs. Atterbury makes ( NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 25), to justify the planned- 
parenthood idea by saying that “babies born 
into poor, overlarge families . . . will not 
make good citizens in most cases.” 

As the mother of twelve children (eleven 
living, ten married, 31 grandchildren ), which 
ones ‘could I point to and say: “You shouldn’t 

here”? When our first seven babies were 
born, their father’s annual income averaged 
ss than $2,000 and, when the other five 
‘arrived, not more than $3,000. Sure, we were 
[crowding things up pretty fast, perhaps, but 
"we were happy, nonetheless. My firm convic- 
tion about planned parenthood is that prob- 
ably 90 per cent of the potential mothers 
fWho practice it do so from self-indulgence 
Ta than from consideration for the wel- 
Mare of the child that might have been. 


3 Mrs. Mary REYNOLDS 
_ Maidsville, W. Va. 
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ther Anniversary Story 

Please accept my thanks for the article 
pwhich appeared in Newsweex of Feb. 18 
entitled “Luther’s 400 Years.” The story of 
us struggle for peace and truth should bring 






























those awarded on the Pot o’ Gold program, 
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AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 


FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 


il 


= 





Clear, fresh drinking water is a welcome sight to many who discovered 
that no foreign land has such an abundance of pure drinking water as 
America . . . extra safe when served in convenient, single-service paper 
cups. Be sure you are helping to protect your employees’ health by keeping 


one of these four famous brands near every cooler. eu 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
Also AJAX] coLUMBIAN [| PeERLEss [{] 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. U. S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 
liSE Divisions of ; 
100 UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 





SEM: AEE gc 
<5 % = 


NOW IN SERVICE! 
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Steet Sh eaten ee 


HOURS QUICKER COAST-TO-COAST, LATIN AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA 





Washington - Paris 12 h. 58 m. 
Los Angeles -Washington 6h. 58m. 
Miami- Los Angeles 7h. 53 m. 
New York- Lisbon 9 h. 58 m. 
San Francisco-Los Angeles 1h. 4m. 
Winnipeg - Montreal 3 h. 33 m. 


‘ ,..and many more! 





The famous Lockheed Constellation is flying NOW! Ic is in regular airline service NOW! 


Already Constellations ate cruising swiftly Coast-to-Coast and to the capitals of Latin America, Europe,*Asia. 


No transport in service today comes even close to matching the Constellation's greater speed, 


gteater comfort, greater-safety. You'll want to enjoy a trip on this great plane. Make reservations through 








your travel agent or call one of the airlines listed here. Do it today! 





Ww 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 
- ICAN WA 
Greater Speed! GreaterComfort! Greater Safety! es 
CONSTELLATIONS CONSTELLATIONS CONSTELLATIONS Londen, Bertin, Latin America, Parle, — . 
offer the world’s fast- | offerfamed Normalair offer the assurance of ene reReeP .. Seerran / 
est airline schedules. cabin: whiletheplane EXTRA POWER. Coming seen! Constellation service on 
Constellations_easily flies smoothly in the _ These planes take off AIR PRANCE, BRITISH OVERSEAS, EASTERN AIR LINES, tog 


outfly any other trans- 
ports in service, save 
hours to your desti- 
nation! 


upper air, the air 
within the cabin is 
kept at normal alti- 
tude for comfort. 


quickly and can ac- 
tually fly on any two 
of their four giant 
2200 h. p. engines ! 








LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP “QQEMR YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE -OF FLIGHT 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


KLM, KNILM, PANAGRA 
When you fy... specify 


CONSTELLATION _ 














“WHERE 
ARE 


THIS 
MONTHS 


BILLS? 


“Speaking of money,” 
Father thundered, 


“where are this month's bills?” 


“Clare,” Vinnie pleaded, 
- “it isn't fajr 
to go over the household accounts 


while you're hungry!" 





Scene from “Life with Father," America’s all-time comedy hit, now in its seventh year 
9 on Broadway. Pictured here are Wallis Clark and Lily Cahill, currently starring. 


Poor Vinnie! Was ever any wife so 
stormed at? How Father raged over 
the bills she ran up! But our guess is 
that if laughable, lovable Clare and 
Vinnie were keeping house today, one 
bill wouldn’t bother him. . . . That’s 
the electric bill. 


For Father was a thrifty man. “Vin- 
nie,” he used to roar, “this is a matter 
of dollars and cents, and that’s some- 
thing you don’t know anything about.” 
But he knew about it. And he would 
have appreciated the fact that while 
the prices of most things went way up 
in war years, the average price of elec- 
tricity actually came down. Plus the 


fact that the average family gets twice 
as much electric service for its money 
today as it did twenty ycars ago. 

Being a practical man, Father would 
have realized the reason why. As he 
used to shout at Vinnie, “You know 
I like to live well, and I want my fam- 
ily to live well. But this house must 
be run on a business basis.” 


And that’s exactly how your electric 
light and power companies are run. 
On a business basis. Almost certainly, 
America’s Favorite Stage Character 
would have applauded America’s 
business-managed, self-supporting elec- 
tric companies. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES ‘Names on request from this magazine. 


Hear NELSON EDDY #s “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbraster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, CBS Network, 
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Here’s One Way to Pack More 


-TORRINGTO 


Weight-reduction is important in many fields other 


.than aircraft...in fact, it’s the order of the day in 


design of machines, tools, appliances and handling 
equipment. 

That’s why the weight-saving, space-conserving 
features of anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings 
are so important. For the full complement of small 
diameter needle rollers gives a tremendous radial load 
capacity in an extremely small and compact unit. 
Furthermore, the bearing is designed for mounting in 
the simplest type of housing—a bore machined to 
proper dimensions... and installation is a simple 
press-fit operation. 

These features, contributing directly to weight-and- 
space-saving designs, are enabling many manufac- 
turers to increase the payload* of their products by 
improving the “operating efficiency-weight ratio.” 

Let us give you the full story-of Needle Bearing 
advantages in terms of your own design requirements. 
Considerable engineering and application data are 
available in the Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog 
No. 32, furnished upon request. Our engineering de- 
partment will be glad to work with you on any specific 
design or application problem. 


THE. TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND, 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Payload” into Your Product... 


N NEEDLE BEARINGS 






















NEwsweEg 


encouragement to the millions today who are 
inclined to become discouraged. “ 


Rev. James G. Manz 4 
Grace Lutheran Church 4 
River Forest, Il. 


@ J wish to commend your editors for pre. 
senting a series of facts concerning a religious 
group in an objective manner, without over 
emphasis of differences or exaggeration q 
particulars. q 
Oscar T. Doerr | 

Omaha, Neb. “7 a 
@ We rejoice in this article in Newswege 
especially in the light of the overwhelming 
publicity which has been given to the active 
ties in connection with the naming of the 
new cardinals in Rome. 


Rev. F. A. SCHAEFFER | 
The Bible Presbyterian Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ I want to praise you for your fine artide’ 
on Luther. It was splendidly done. I pre 
sume you have received many scathing lee 
ters from the other side, which reminds me! 
that the life of an editor is a perilous journey 
between Scylla and Charybdis. : 


ELMER WENTz 
Grace Lutheran Church 
Butler, Pa. 


@ Your misinformed article might have been Hie’: 
interesting reading to some, but not to cer- Mee 4 
tain people who happen +o know a little ye 
about the subject from a dogmatic and @ - 

clergyman’s point of view. 


Rev. Francis X. Srmcox, S.C]. re 
St. Mary’s Indian Mission 
Lower Brule, S. D. 


al 


* Belgian Dinner Tables 


Recently I read an article on Belgium in 
your magazine (Feb. 11) stating: “Belgian 
people hurry home to their. warm houses and 
full dinner tables,” which I think is contra- 
dictious and misleading. 

My aged father is getting just enough cc 
a month on a doctor's certificate to make a 
fire on the coldest days. I am also well ir- 
formed about the prices for men’s suits, 
shoes, etc., which do not correspond with 
your figures. 

Would you be’ able to publish a photo Youn 
graph showing well-stocked butcher shops All th 
groceries, or delicatessens? their 

E. Opens are a 

Dearborn, Mich. larly 
waitit 
show 

For 
or bu 
atoms 
ising 
deriv. 


Full shelves in a Belgian poulterer’ 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


YOUNG IDEAS WITH A FUTURE 


YOUNG IDEAS are often like young men. 
All they need is an opportunity to prove 
their worth to the world. Right now there 
are a great many young ideas, particu- 
larly in the field of chemistry, that are 
waiting for the right place and time to 
show what they can do. 

For example, Cyanamid has synthesized, 
or built up with new arrangements of 
atoms and molecules, a particularly prom- 
ising new group of organic compounds 
derived from calcium cyanamide. Among 
these are chemicals with such unpro- 
nounceable names as ethylene cyanohy- 
drin, dicyandiamide, guanylurea, phenyl 
biguanide, glycolonitrile, and guanidine 
carbonate, any one of which may provide 
the molecular link to a new synthetic 
fibre, a plastic, a detergent, a pharmaceu- 
tical product, or a rubber compound. 


Already, many remarkable chemicals 
have been developed by Cyanamid chem- 
ists from calcium cyanamide, or “cyana- 
mid,” and put to practical use by indus- 
try. One of these is the miracle chemical 
melamine, which has radically improved 
the quality of paper, leather, plas- 
tics, textiles and protective surface 
coatings like enamel. Another is 
acrylonitrile, which proved a na- 
tional asset in the development of 
synthetic rubber. And there are the 
guanidine compounds, used in the 
production of destructive explo- 
sives and life-saving sulfadiazine. 

Yet just a few years ago all of these 
were merely “ideas” in Cyanamid’s 
research laboratories! 

Uncovering the potentials in the 
family of nitrogen chemicals is 


part of Cyanamid’s research program in 
developing calcium cyanamide as a raw 
material. That these “youngsters” may 
suddenly prove highly useful in industry 
makes Cyanamid research as exciting as 
it is beneficial. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE 


CHEMISTRY 


THROUGH 








AMERICAN AIRLINES Sysvem 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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BEAT: Last week’s 
banner press head- 
lines about the 
tough new United 
States’ policy 
toward Franco 
Spain were practi- 
cally written by 
NEWSWEEK’s dip- 
lomatic corre- 
spondent Edward Weintal. A full two 
weeks earlier he had dug out in London 
and Washington the complete story of the 
State Department note proposing that 
France, Britain, and the United States 


join in calling on Franco to quit, and 
making practical proposals for his re- 
placement. 

The NEwsweEEX story, in the issue of 
Feb. 25, outlined in detail the proposal 
for formation of a Spanish caretaker gov- 
ernment, amnesty for political prisoners, 
free return of Spanish exiles, and holding 
of democratic elections. Seven days later 
the daily press confirmed the story and 
blazoned it across the nation’s front pages 
—in almost identical words. 

FRANCO FUMBLE: Spain’s major crisis 
brings to mind a minor Spanish slip-up. 
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Although the coun- 
try’s censorship was 
supposedly relaxed 
some months ago, 
American maga- 
zines still aren’t al- 
lowed to circulate 
there. Recently, the censor skidded be- 
cause NEwsweEEk’s Continental Edition 
was displayed for almost a whole day’ 
on at least one newsstand in Madrid 
before horrified officials ordered its con- 
fiscation. The progressive dealer was get- 
ting 75 cents a copy for his contraband 
when apprehended. 











‘LABOR TRENDS’: An added NEwswEEK 
editorial service, started last week, ap- 
pears on page 75. Reflecting the increas- 
ing importance of labor developments 
in the pattern of American life, Labor 
Trends is designed to provide authori- 
tative analysis of the shifts and drifts in 
that field. 

NEWSSTAND SHORTAGE: Letters still 
come in complaining that NEWSWEEK 
was unavailable on this or that newsstand. 
The circulation department, by way of 
explanation, points out that far more 
copies are going to newsstands than ever 
before, but that they can’t seem to catch 
up with the demand. NEwswEeEx’s news- 
stand sales have increased from 39,000 
a week in 1939 and 148,000 in 1942 to 
the current all-time peak of more than 
355,000, not including international edi- 
tions. That, with the growing subscrip- 
tion list and continuing paper shortages, 
makes the. problems no cinch to solve. 
CROSBY RECORD: Speaking of news- 
stand sales, latest complete figures show 
that the Jan. 28 issue, with Bing Crosby 
on the cover, ranked 
with the issues of 
Jan. 21 (President 
Truman) and Feb. 
18 (Musk-Ox Man) 
for the greatest 
newsstand sales in 











NeEwswEEX history. 
. That seems to con- 
firm our hunch that readers would wel- 
come an occasional departure from big- 
news covers to an interesting subject on 


the lighter side. 


THE COVER: The Associated Press 
photo of Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
addressing his navy officers is one of the 
very few available pictures of the Span- 
ish dictator in typical action. Spanish 
police make it so difficult for photog- 
raphers to get anything but carefully 
staged shots of Franco in a benevolent 
pose that he can hardly be identified in 
most of his “unofficial” photos. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 
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Capital Straws 


Ik Clinton Anderson resigns as Agri- 
culture Secretary, his successor is likely to 
be Milton Eisenhower, president of Kan- 
sas State College and brother of General 
“Ike” . . . Charles U. Bay, New York 
banker and industrialist, is being consid- 
ered for an ambassadorial post, probably 
Norway .. . There is bitter resentment 
among State Department career men over 
the appointment of Randolph Paul, for- 
mer Treasury official, as chief U. S. nego- 
tiator with neutral countries on hidden 
German assets . . . The State Department 
will shortly ask Congress for an appropria- 
tion to cover the expenses of the perma- 
nent U. S. delegation to the UNO. It will 
have a secretariat of 271 persons. 


Opposition to Byrnes 

Increased criticism of Secretary Byrnes 
is being heard both from members of 
Congress and from U. S. delegates to the 
UNO. Senator Vandenberg, since return- 
ing from the London meeting, is taking 
an even stronger anti-Byrnes line than he 
has previously, blaming Byrnes for the 
breakdown of liaison with Congressional 
leaders established by Hull and carried 
forward by Stettinius. There are indica- 
tions that Vandenberg and fellow-dele- 
gate Dulles may refuse to serve again on 
the UNO unless Byrnes restores the San 
Francisco practice of consulting delegates 
in advance of setting policy. Other critics 
also attribute prospective Administration 
difficulty in obtaining legislative approval 
of the British loan to Byrnes’s failure to 
consult with Congressional leaders during 
the loan negotiations. Although Byrnes’s 
relations with Truman seem to have im- 
proved, those with Capitol Hill are far 
from harmonious. 


Politics 
Democratic bigwigs make no bones 
about their desire to unseat Rep. Roger C. 
Slaughter, Kansas City Democrat, in the 
coming Missouri primaries. As a member 
of the powerful House Rules Committee, 
Slaughter has sided with the anti-Admin- 
istration majority against several Truman- 
sponsored measures . . . A weathervane 
vote on the British loan is expected in the 
Alabama district where Joe Starnes, 
member of the old Dies Un-American 
Activities Committee, is seeking to recap- 


ture his former seat from Rep. Albert 
Rains. Starnes opposes the loan; Rains is 
for it. The primary is in May, just about 
the time Congress is scheduled. to get 
down to serious consideration of the loan 
. . . Gov. Jack Dempsey of New Mexico 
will be a candidate against Senator Cha- 
vez for the Democratic Senatorial nomi- 
nation this year. Gen. Pat Hurley is a 
likely Republican candidate. 


Misplaced Doctors 


Veterans Administration officials aren’t 
saying anything about this recent un- 
happy incident. For a year or more the 
VA has been appealing for additional doc- 
tors and it couldn’t understand why it re- 
ceived so few applications. A few days 
ago an official came across the file that 
had been misplaced and forgotten by a 
clerk in the Washington office. It con- 
tained more than 500 applications from 
physicians. é 


National Notes 


Some of the animals to be used in the 
Pacific atom-bomb tests this spring will 
wear “uniforms.” The Navy is experi- 
menting with specially treated materials 
for protection against radioactivity in an 
effort to find the proper battle dress for 
atomic warfare . . . Nothing is being said 
about it, but top officials in the Veterans 
Administration are working on a homes- 
for-veterans scheme of their own. . . 
Discount rumors that CPA Administrator 
Small is anxious to retire from govern- 
ment service. His present intentions are 
to stay on . . . Watch for startling disclo- 
sures in the current Justice Department 
investigation in New York of merchandise 
withholding in the textile industry. 


Truman’s Take-Home Pay 


President Truman’s auditors have in- 
formed him, after a check of White House 
accounts, that his net income at the end 
of his first year as President will be ap- 
proximately $4,200—out of a gross salary 
of $75,000—after paying taxes, insurance, 
and items of White House expense not 
covered by government voucher. Congres- 
sional leaders have been informed of the 
auditors’ report and a move may be made 
to provide more liberal Presidential com- 
pensation. 


Trivia 
Truman tells friends that when he 


leaves office he will give to Independence - 


Hall in Philadelphia the historic Louvre 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin presented 
to him by General de Gaulle . . . Negotia- 


tions are under way to swap the Presi- 
dential plane, the Sacred Cow, for a 
newer, larger model . . . Senator Mc- 
Kellar isn’t missing out on any social 
prerogatives as presiding officer of the 
Senate. He uses the big Vice Presidential 
limousine, marked with the official seal, 
and occasionally lends it to friends . . . 
Part of the money appropriated by Con- 
gress for White House improvements will 
be used to build a gymnasium next to the 
swimming pool for the President’s daily 
workout. 





Trends Abroad 


"Tentative plans are being made in 
Paris for a state visit of King George, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Princess Elizabeth 
in a move to cement Franco-British rela- 
tions. The date probably won’t be set until 
after such French problems as financial- 
economic arrangements and the Syrian- 
Lebanese question are smoothed out... 
Expect the recently established interna- 
tional administration in Tangier to make 
news soon. The Russians, who are not 
represented on the international board, 
have prepared a protest against the em- 
ployment of renegade Russians and Italian 
Fascists in administrative positions. Offi- 
cials also have discovered considerable 
shortages in the accounts of the Spaniards 
who occupied Tangier between 1940 and 
1945 . . . Turkey. is proposing barter 
deals with the U. S. and Britain for ships 
to enlarge the Turkish merchant marine in 
exchange for shipments of Turkish chrome 
ore, copper, and other products. 


Uranium Source 

Among the most closely guarded 
secrets of the atomic-bomb development 
was the fact that barely 10%, perhaps less, 


, of the raw pitchblende from which the 


uranium was refined came from Canada. 
At least. 90% was secretly shipped as 
“scrap metal” from the Belgian Congo to 
Canada for refining. Although Canadian 
Government authorities claim much credit 
for contributing the pitchblende required 
for atomic experiments, it’s doubtful 
whether any pitchblende produced at the 
Eldorado mine, after it was confiscated 
by the Canadian Government in January 
1944, was used in the atomic project. 
Canada’s major contribution was its refin- 
ing plant and experimental work. 


Wrong Address 


Here is a significant sidelight on Mos- 
cow’s recent stress on diplomatic formal- 
ity. It now has become known that when 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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de Gaulle sent a message addressed to 
“Marshal Stalin” last December on the 
anniversary of the Franco-Soviet a 
the message was returned to the Frenc 
Embassy in Moscow with a polite note 
that “no such person is known in the So- 
viet Union.” The Soviet Foreign Com- 
missariat insists that in all official corre- 
spondence Stalin be referred to by his 
latest title of Generalissimo. 


New German Sect 


Evidence is accumulating that a cer- 
tain number of Germans are turning to a 
sort of “catacomb-type” of primitive 
Christianity. A group of well-born, well- 
educated young Germans in Hesse have 
banded together in a small “congregation” 
vowed to poverty, meditation, prayer, and 
hard manual labor such as farming and 
carpentry. They seek in the Bible rules 
for the conduct of life which they then 
try to apply to their own present shat- 
tered existence and to the problem of 
Germany as a whole. 


Soviet Strategy 


Middle East diplomats are speculating 
over Moscow’s real intentions in the re- 
cent announcement inviting all Armenians 
in the area to return to the Soviet Ar- 
menian Republic. Already some 25,000 
Armenians have registered at Soviet con- 
sulates in Lebanon and Syria, but the 
response elsewhere, especially in Turkey, 
has been small. The diplomats suggest 
two possibilities regarding Soviet strat- 
egy: (1) That Russia may transport a 
number of Armenians to their homeland 
along the eastern Turkish frontier and 
then use them as a propaganda excuse for 
demanding enlargement of Soviet Ar- 
menia at the expense of Turkey; or (2) 
that after some 60,000 Armenians have 
registered, Moscow can claim they cannot 
be accommodated because of Soviet Ar- 
menia’s present size. In any event, the 
diplomats believe the present moves are 
part of the war of nerves against Turkey. 


Foreign Notes 


A number of former Nazis dismissed 
from jobs in the U. S. zone in Germany 


under the denazification program mys- . 


teriously received invitations to join the 
Communist party in the same envelopes 
with their letters of dismissal . . . Top 
sources say Trieste will be the next hot 
spot in troubled Europe. They expect 
pressure soon by Marshal Tito to take over 
the port, with tacit Soviet backing .. . 
The State Department may release all 
captured Nazi documents to a board of 
impartial historians to compile a history 
of the Hitler regime. 





Eccles’s Inflation Estimate 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Eccles thinks that newspaper and radio 
stories gave an inaccurate account of his 
appraisal of the inflation situation in say- 
ing he predicted a 10% increase in the 








cost of living before the House Bank- 
ing Committee. Actually, his position is 
not far from that of Chester Bowles. The 
Eccles remark was made “off the cuff” in 
answer to a question. He said he believed 
living costs had gone up around 30% dur- 
ing the war and now “might” reach 40%. 
His aids point out that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization uses 33% as the infla- 
tion to date and that Bowles allows for a 
5% increase. That would put Bowles only 
two percentage points away from Eccles’s 
approximation. Committee Democrats, 
incidentally, say the Eccles statement 
hurt prospects for price-control extension. 


Truman on Oil 


Truman says privately that he believes 
all jurisdiction over naval oil reserves 
should be taken away from the Navy 
and transferred to the Interior Depart- 
ment. He was prepared to issue an execu- 
tive order to that effect when the Ickes- 
Pauley squabble arose, but delayed it 
for fear of aiding Pauley’s opponents. 
Definite action can be looked for in the 
future. 


Air Expansion 

The aviation industry expects that the 
next few months will see the most rapid 
expansion of civilian flying in the coun- 
try’s history. This spring flying schools 
will begin a booming business, sparked 
by ex-GI’s who want to use their educa- 
tional benefits to become pilets. About 
the same time, lightweight private planes 


will begin reaching the market in quan-. 


tity. In June commercial airlines will start 
receiving scores of four-motored liners 
now on order, greatly increasing their 
passenger capacity. Whether airport ca- 
pacity will be sufficient to handle this 
growth is a question, but some in the in- 
dustry expect the development of. pri- 
vately owned commercial fields to provide 
a part answer for the small-plane owner. 


Diversification 


These are some of the lines to which 
aircraft manufacturers are turning to 
utilize their war-expanded production 
facilities: Consolidated Vultee, in addi- 
tion to making such items as kitchen 
ranges and farm implements, controls 
ACF-Brill, a motor- and bus-manufactur- 
ing company. Beech will build a new 
type of plastic and metal house. Glenn 
L. Martin has formed a plastics and 
chemicals division. Lockheed has ac- 
quired the capital stock of an engineering 
company to merge with its Airequipment 
division to manufacture ground-handling 
equipment. It also controls a finance 
company. And Curtiss-Wright has taken 
over a clutch company and a metal- 
products company. Most of them admit 
their diversification programs are just 
beginning. 


Business Footnotes 


Agriculture Department experts are 
worried about the critical world fertilizer 


shortage, which threatens the planned in- 


~ 





crease in food production in 1946. Their 
estimates place the shortage of nitrogen, 
phosphoric.acid, and potash at more than 
a million tons . . . Cuba very shortly may 
take the lead in drawing up an inter. 
Caribbean economic pact aimed at pool- 
ing sugar, tobacco, and liquor resources 
among Caribbean nations as the best 
means to win expanding postwar mar. 
kets . . . Look for William S. Knudsen 
former General Motors president and 
wartime production expediter, to make 
an announcement shortly about his fy. 
ture plans. 





Movie Lines 


Taformed Hollywood observers say 


that censorship difficulties of Walter 
Wanger’s ‘production, “Scarlet Street,” 
will add at least a half million dollars to 
the box-office take. Wherever the movie 
has had censor trouble, it has broken 
house records; elsewhere it has played 
only to average business . . . Ronald 
Colm: will play the swashbuckling 
title role in Warner’s “Captain Horatio 
Hornblower,” a Technicolor production 
of C. S. Forester’s sea story . . . “The 
House on 92nd Street,” the film about 
FBI counterespionage activities, has 
come in for criticism from the Federa- 
tion of Atomic Scientists, which com- 
plains that “it inadvertently led the pub- 
lic to believe that there iS some possi- 
bility of the U. S. being able to keep the 
secret of the atomic bomb.” 


Radio Notes 


’ Kenny Delmar, the announcer who. 


scored as Senator Claghorn with Fred 
Allen, has worked up a show starring 
himself. It is being considered as a sum- 
mer replacement program . . . Look for 
Travelers Insurance to sponsor a new 
network series . . . A novel audience 
sampling system being promoted by the 
A. C. Neilson Co., may develop into se- 
rious competition for the Crossley and 
Hooper telephone survey technique. It 
uses a device which is attached to se- 
lected home radios in sampling areas and 
records to the split minute when and 
what stations are tuned in. 


Miscellany 

Cecil Beaton, British photographer 
and artist, has been engaged to design 
the sets and costumes for José Ferrers 
production of “Cyrano de Bergerac. 
The play is scheduled for Broadway this 
summer . . . Brig. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, White House’ military aide, is 
writing a book about his old friend, 
Harry Truman . . . Despite the well- 
known attitude of John L. Lewis, the 
United Mine Workers of Pittsburgh's 
District 5 are calling for a national hol 
day on the birthday of the late F. D. R. 
. . . The original edition of Stanley 
Walker's 1944 campaign biography of 


Governor Dewey is now selling in drug- 


stores for 19 cents. 
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Who's boss, who’s labor? 


7. FELLOW in the front office isn’t boss 
any more than the man out in the shop. 
The boss is the man who buys what both 
of us work together to make. 


If we work efficiently together to make 
a good product at a fair price, that boss 
will buy it and we'll both have jobs. But 
if either one of us is inefficient, so that 
the cost of what we make goes up, the boss 
will stop buying—and we'll both be out 
of our jobs. The only difference is that the 


man in the front office will lose not only ~ 
his-job but also his savings that he put 


into the plant to create the jobs for both. 


There are good jobs to be had in America 
right now, in the plants where management 
and workers realize this truth and work at 
it. If more workers and managers will 
realize and work at it, and if government 
will cooperate, there will continue to be 
jobs. But if any one of the three fails to 
cooperate, fails to produce efficiently, all 
the planning, doles and isms in the world 
can’t prevent breadlines. You, whether you 
are a manager, government man or worker, 
share that responsibility. cane 


WARNER 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson is now regarded by 
Young Turk Democrats grouped around Democratic Chairman 
Robert Hannegan as their most likely candidate for the Vice 
Presidency in 1948. They believe Jackson’s publicity as U.S. 
prosecutor of Nazi war criminals at Nuremberg assures him a 
favorable place in the limelight for the next two years. 


Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas had been the favor- 
ite of the Young Democrats for the No. 2 place in what they 
confidently expect to be the second Truman administration until 
he turned down the Interior Secretaryship. Douglas in effect 
rejected Hannegan’s backing for the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion when, in response to strong urging by Chief Justice Harlan 
F. Stone, he elected to remain on the bench. 


‘President Truman is known to be friendly to Jackson. If he ac- 
cepts the Democratic nomination, as most of his advisers expect 
him to do, Truman will be inclined to welcome a campaign for 
Jackson as his running mate. Truman’s friends feel that Jackson 
would complement the President well for several reasons, among 
them his judicial background and his geographical qualification 
as a New Yorker. 


Amendment of the Price Control law to limit the discretionary 
powers of the OPA is now indicated. Hearings before the House 
Banking Committee on legislation to extend the law a year be- 
yond its ‘expiration date, June 30, have revealed substantial 
sentiment for various limiting amendments. 


The Wolcott amendment to turn over to an industry committee 
authority to lift price controls on specific products when the sup- 
ply of these products approaches a balance with demand, ap- 
pears to be gaining ground. A long parade of witnesses favorable 
to some such arrangement probably will give it further impetus 
before OPA legislation reaches the floor of the House. 


The Wyatt emergency-housing program for veterans also is run- 
ning into trouble at the Capitol. Introduced as amendments 
to the Patman bill, the Wyatt proposals got tangled in a parlia- 
mentary mix-up. Then ceiling-price features encountered opposi- 
tion. As a result, Administration leaders are fearful that some 
features of the program may be lost (see page 32). 


Subsidy payments for extra building-material production will be 
tough to get through. Although Expediter Wyatt has swung 
some industry support for subsidies, Republican opposition is 
expected to be strongest on this point. If the Administration gets 
the subsidy plan through, it may abandon its demand for price 
ceilings on old houses. 


Radical changes in military training to meet the requirements 
of atomic warfare are receiving War Department attention. 
Although it is still in the earliest stages of study, top officers are 
giving the problem considerable thought. 


A large reserve stock of raw rubber will be held off the market 
by the government for the balance of this year. The stockpile 
stood at 125,000 tons at the beginning of the year, and an ad- 
ditional 300,000 tons is expected from the Far East by next 
Jan. 1. Out of the resulting 1946 total of 425,000 tons, only 


——— 


about 220,000 tons will be released to industry, leaving a carry- 
over for 1947 of 205,000 tons. 

This reserve is considered necessary because of uncertainty 
about future shipments of crude. Production is starting slowly 
in the East Indies. Malaya is expected to turn out 15,000 tons 
in the first quarter of this year and 24,000 tons in the second 
quarter. Batavia so far has shipped only 2,600 tons. Stocks of 
150,000 tons are supposed to exist in Indo-China but shipping 
difficulties will delay delivery. 


The Batt report recommending continued operation of about 
one-third of the nation’s synthetic capacity will be delivered to 
the White House early this month. While its recommendations 
may not be adopted as national policy, they undoubtedly will 
provide the basis for discussion of the problem at the White 
House and in Congress. 


Textile production is expected to pick up shortly but supply will 
not balance demand for at least another year. Threatened labor 
trouble in the industry, where workers are demanding a 15% 
raise, may delay full production indefinitely. 


An increase in the ceiling prices of basic textiles such as percales 
and broadcloth is under discussion between the OPA and the 
Civilian Production Administration. The boost, if granted, will 
be enough to make up the difference between the current price 
of cotton and parity price, which is lower. Textile ceiling prices 
are reckoned on the basis of parity. 


A subsidy program to supply incentive payments for increased 
textile production also is being discussed. CPA officials agree 
with textile manufacturers that current ceiling prices are too low 
and are trying to convince the OPA. A continuing shortage of 
textile labor also is a factor contributing to the shortage but 
workers are gradually drifting back to the mills. 


More labor-union members are believed to be registered now 
than before any previous off-year Congressional election. The 
heavy registration is attributed to a “Register-Now” campaign 
among the 2,000,000 workers who have been out on strike at 
one time or another during the last year. The campaign started 
in Cincinnati, where a CIO organizer found that only 40% of 
striking General Motors workers were registered. 


The Cincinnati registration movement has now become a nation- 
wide effort. Union leaders say it has served the double purpos 
of getting labor ready to cast its largest Congressional vote of all 
time and of giving strikers a political occupation as a sideline to 
picketing. 

e 


Navy political strategists are fairly confident that President 
Truman’s Army-Navy unification plan is as good as dead. They 
feel that action is virtually impossible at this session and that 
time plays into their hands. It seems unlikely to them that strong 
Congressional sentiment for unification will survive an election 
and a summer recess. 


An increase in bank reserve requirements is under discussion 
between Administration fiscal authorities and interested Cor 
gressional committees. Some Republicans are proposing firmet 
reserve controls on the theory that a large supply of money ™ 
circulation and an enormous credit reservoir will continue * 
inflationary threats even if full production is restored. Demo 
cratic Congressional leaders are unenthusiastic, however. 
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The second ‘Strasbourg Clock, 1574-1818 
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A citizen of the 16th century, con- 
sulting this super-clock, could find 
out at a glance what was cooking 
with the planets. It kept him en- 
lightened about the week, the month, 
the phases of the moon. It even men- 
tioned when the next eclipse was due. 


In fact, there’s just one thing it 
didn’t tell. The correct time! 


What would happen, in modern 
business life, if every watch and 
clock were off-beat by several hours? 
Missed appointments, unmet sched- 
ules, undelivered merchandise! 


But the turmoil resulting from in- 
correct time is scarcely less than 
would be wrought by incorrect 
figures. For today’s business and 
industrial Management is vitally de- 
pendent upon accurate, objective, 
up-to-the-minute figures for making 
decisions and maintaining control. 
To get them, it relies increasingly 
on Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines and money-saving Compt- 
ometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1731 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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How to know Fluorescent 
_ Lamps from the inside out... 


You could break off the end 


of a fluorescent lamp and look inside. But 
looking alone isn’t enough. If you’re as care- 
ful as General Electric, you’d have to make 
480 tests and inspections to be absolutely 
sure of the quality of the lamp. You'd have to 
study the “coiled-coil” tungsten cathode, which 
helps determine how many times the lamp 
starts; you'd have to measure the quality and 
quantity of the chemical coating on the cathode, 
which has an important bearing on lamp life; 
you'd have to test the tightness of the glass-to- 
metal seal, because even a tiny leak will soon re- 
duce light output. And that would just be the start. 

















eee Or you can insist on 
the @ mark 


on the fluorescent lamps you buy for your hom 
and business. Everything that goes into a GE 
fluorescent lamp is carefully tested — evey 
completed lamp goes through a series of exact 
ing tests—to assure you of perfect performance. 
*And remember—General Electric lamp re 
search is constantly at work to improve G8 
lamps and make them Stay Brighter Longe, 


G-E LAMPS 
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From the Capitol comes the unmistakable warning of the United States Government ... 
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U.S. Brings Moral Force to Bear 
in Sharp Turn on Russian Policy 


Period of Appeasement Ends 


-With Strong Criticism of Soviet: 


by Returning UNO Delegates 


Pent-up American resentment at Rus- 
sian demands and expansionism in 
Europe and Asia could no longer be re- 
strained. What both plain and prominent 
Americans had long remarked found full- 
blown release last week in three official 
pronouncements* pointing to abandon- 
ment of this nation’s soft-glove policy 
toward the Soviet Union. 
€ Back from the first meeting of the 
United Nations Organization in London, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg arose in the 
Senate on Feb. 27 to declare that there 
is “a line beyond which compromise can- 





*See page 27 for abstracts. 


not go” in future relations with the So- 
viets. His plea: that “the United States 
just as vigorously sustain. its own pur- 
poses and ideals upon all occasions as 
Russia does.” 

@ Responding to Senator Vandenberg’s 
challenge for a firmer hand with Rus- 
sia, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
addressing the Overseas Press Club in 
New York the next night, gave blunt 
notice that where Russian actions con- 
flict with the aims of UNO, the United 
States—Soviet vetoes notwithstanding— 
will throw its full support behind the 
UNO aims. 

@ In Philadelphia before the Foreign 
Policy Association on March 1, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, a member of the American 
UNO delegation, pictured the attitude 
of Russia as deliberately avoiding co- 
operation. His conclusion: “It often seems 
as though the Soviet leaders do not want 


to expose their system or their people to 
outside contacts.” 

This week end, W. Averell Harriman 
made his first public statement since he 
resigned as Ambassador to Moscow. To 
the question “Is war with Russia inevit- 
able?” Harriman said it was not if we 
maintain an adequate military establish- 
ment and a healthy economy. 

The Worm Turns: Response to the 
speeches in the American press and in 
Congress was immediate and favorable. 
Plainly, the utterances had merely trans- 
lated into diplomatic language what 
Americans had been thinking and saying, 
often in less polite words, for weeks. 

Even before Vandenberg’s speech 
broke the ice, Walter Lippmann, influen- 
tial pleader for understanding of Russian 
claims in middle Europe, had suggested 
in his syndicated column that the United 
States Navy cool Soviet enthusiasm for 
more territory by displaying its strength 
in the Mediterranean. From Drew Pear- 
son, newspaper columnist and radio 
prophet, had come a prediction that Rus- 
sia would invade Turkey by summer. 
Walter Winchell, excitable radio com- 
mentator, had gone Pearson one better. 
He told his Feb. 24 radio audience that 
war had already started. 

Beating them all to the punch had been 
Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, in his clashes with the Russian 
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UNO delegate to London, Andrei Vyshin- 
sky (NEwswEEK, Feb. 11). But even 
thus forewarned, Russia could scarcely 
ignore the shift in American attitude. 
Britain might be weak from the ravages 
of war, but the United States had emerged 
full-muscled and little scarred—if now 
practically demobilized and determined 
to avoid another war at almost any cost. 
Significance-—~— 

To many Americans the question is not 
why “appeasement of Rtssia” has been 
dropped, but why it was adopted in the 
first place, and where do we go from 
here? The associates of Secretary of State 
Bymes have an answer. 

America, they say in effect, roped the 
Russians into UNO for their own and 
the world’s good. Now, they contend, the 
same rope can be used to restrain the 
Russians if they refuse to behave—despite 


. 


the Soviet power of veto. An example 
peared in Bymes’s New York ate: 
Discussing the Soviet veto in the Security 
Council of an American resolution cover- 
ing a request from Syria_and Lebanon 
for withdrawal ‘of French and British 
troops, Byrnes said: 

“The British and French Governments 
immediately announced that, notwith- 
standing the technical veto of the Soviet 
Union, they would act in accordance with 
the American resolution as it clearly 
represented the views of the Council. 
This indicates that the mere legal veto by 
one of the permanent members of the 
Council does not in fact relieve any state, 
large or small, of its moral obligation to 
act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter.” 

This means the United States expects 
to proceed, a the other United 
Nations to p , in the spirit of jus- 


tice and morality inherent in the Charter 
whether the Soviet is a willing partner or 
not. With such a line-up, the Russians 
may be convinced they have more to gain 
from world cooperation than from world 
conflict. (For opinions see Ernest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides below and 
Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 100.) 


taal 


Lost and Found 


Add irritants to the delicate state of 
Russian-American relations: A Soviet re- 
quest for a $1,000,000,000 loan, made 
last August, turned up only last week 
after lying undiscov: in Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration files for six months, 
Blaming the boner on confusion in trans- 
ferring the FEA to the State Department 
last fall, embarrassed officials cordially if 
belatedly invited Moscow to negotiate. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 
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Opinion in 
Congress and in 
the Administra- 
tion favors a firm- 
er policy toward 
Soviet Russia. Of 
what does firm- 
ness consist? 

First, of words. 
It means that the 
American Govern- 
ment no longer 
remains silent 
about Russian actions which seem to us 
to violate pledges or to transgress the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations. It means that we make in- 
quiries and protests. This requires, in 
many cases, official publicizing of the 
facts which justify our position. The 
American Government has been hesitant 
about parading facts which might fan 
anti-Soviet prejudices. It has feared the 
Soviet Government would regard such 
action as evidence of unfriendliness. 

For example, the United States had 
known for some months that the Rus- 
sians were treating industrial equipment 
in Manchuria as war booty and moving 
it without Allied authorization. The 
American Reparations Commissioner, 
Edwin W. Pauley, was denied entry 
into Manchuria. But the American Gov- 
ernment did not raise a public rumpus. 
Until last week it did not even call 
this situation to the attention of the 
nation and of the world. That it did 
so then is one sign of a change in dip- 
lomatic tactics. 

Firmness does not forbid compromise. 
But it implies less willingness than we 
have shown in the past to make con- 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


cessions and compromises simply for the 
purpose of obtaining agreement. It im- 
plies that we will not wink at failures 
to live up to agreements previously 
made. It prohibits paying a second or a 
third time for what we have already 
paid for once. 

At the Moscow conference, Secre 
Byrnes obtained at a price some sm 
concessions with respect to the govern- 
ments of Rumania and Bulgaria. Their 
practical purpose was to keep alive the 
hopes of democrats in those countries 
who do not want Communist domina- 
tion. Since the Russians are in physical 
control of those countries, these conces- 
sions were perhaps the best that Mr. 
Byrnes could get at that time. But they 
represented much less than was 
for by the plain spirit and intent of the 
Yalta declaration on liberated Europe. 
Mr. Byrnes’s critics argued, with some 
force, that he had put his stamp of ap- 
proval on adulterations, not to say viola- 
tions, of the Yalta agreement—an agree- 
ment for the full performance of which 
the United States had already paid a 
handsome price. 


Words—the publication of facts, in- 
quiries, and protests—are fine, as far as 
ey go. But that is not often very far 
unless they are backed by power and 
the readiness to use it if necessary. We 
have power in several forms. 

In one form, it is our capacity to pro- 
vide food and clothing for other coun- 
tries and to aid the reconstruction and 
ing of their internal econo- 


o Be Firm With Russia 


promoting our prime international ob- 
jectives now as they were during the 
war. Through Lend-Lease, we made ef- 
fective many times the power.we actual- 
ly exported in the forms of munitions and 
materials. We encouraged our partners 
and gave them the things they needed to 
make better use of their own resources. 
We have many willing partners now. 
But most need encouragement and help 
from us in recovering their strength. 
When all is said, the real reason for the 
proposed credit to Britain is that a fur- 
ther decline in British power would 
have serious consequences to us. There 
are other countries in still more desper- 
ate plights, in which the prospect of sav- 
ing or obtaining democratic regimes is 
slight unless we give timely economic 
aid. Most of this can be in the form of 
loans for productive purposes. 


If we interfd to be firm, we will, of 
course, have to maintain a strong mili- 
tary establishment. We have not given 
any assurance to the rest of the world 
that we are not going to disarm our- 
selves completely. To provide this as- 
surance ar also to manifest our inter- 
est in events distant from our shores it 
is desirable that some of this military 
power should be seen at or near critical 
points. That is why, for example, con- 
sideration is being given to the station- 
ing of a task fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Our policy can be firm if Congress 
will provide the means of making it firm 
—by approving such measures as the 
British credit, the Export-Import Bank 
program, and authorizations and appro- 
priations for a strong Air Force, Navy, 
and Army. 
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“Attention Moscow: The Spokesmen Outline a New U.S. Policy 





——— 


Vandenberg: Respect First 


“What is Russia up to now?” . . . is, of 
course, the supreme conundrum of our 
time .. It is a question which must be 
met and answered before it is too late . . . 

We can live together in reasonable 
harmony if the United States speaks as 
plainly upon all occasions as Russia does; 
if the United States just as vigorously 
sustains its Own purposes and its ideal 
upon all occasions as Russia does; if we 
abandon the miserable fiction, often en- 
couraged by our own fellow travelers, 
that we somehow jeopardize the peace if 
our candor is as firm as Russia’s always 
is, and if we assume a moral leadership 
which we have too frequently allowed to 
lapse . . . 


If what still bothers Russia is really a 
security fear against resurgent aggression, 
| would renew my offer oft one year ago 
for a direct treaty of. mutual defense, 
under the United Nations, in the event 
an aggressor axis ever rises again .. . 


There is a line beyond which compro- 
mise cannot go; even if we have previous- 
ly crossed that line under the pressures 
of the exigencies of war, we cannot cross 
it again. But how can we expect our 
alien friends to know where that line is 
unless we reestablish the habit of saying 





only what we mean and meaning every 
word we say? .. . This way is the depend- 
able way to permanent peace and con- 


between us... It is the only way 
-+. It is the best way to win Soviet re- 
spect and Soviet trust... 


| confess that I missed the uplifting 
and sustaining zeals for a great, crusad- 
ing, moral cause which seemed to imbue 
the earlier Charter sessions at San Fran- 
cisco... . Again . . . I sensed at London 
what seemed to be too great a tendency 
to relapse into power politics. 





: Sevepenn 
Byrnes: By the Charter 


Only an inexcusable tragedy of errors 
could cause serious conflict between 
[Russia and] us in the future . . . But 
in the interest of world peace . . . we 
must make plain that the United States 
intends to defend . . . the United Nations 
Charter. 


We will not and we cannot stand aloof 
if force or the threat of force is used con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. 

We have no right to hold our troops 
in the territories of other sovereign states 
without their approval and consent freely 
given... | 

No power has a right to help itself 
to alleged enemy properties in liberated 
or ex-satellite countries before a repara- 
tion settlement has been agreed upon 
by the Allies. We have not and will not 


agree to any one ge deciding for. 


itself what it will take from these 
countries. 

We must not conduct a war of nerves 
to achieve strategic ends. We do not 
want to stumble and stagger into sit- 
uations where no power intends war, but 
no power will be able to avert war... 
We cannot allow aggression to be ac- 
complished by coercion or pressure or 
by subterfuges such as political infiltra- 


tion... 


No nation has a monopoly of virtue or 
of wisdom, and no nation has a right 
to act as if it had. Friendly nations should 
act as friéndly nations... 

. Unless the great powers are prepared 
to act in the defense of law, the United 
Nations cannot prevent war. We must 
make it clear in advance that we do in- 
tend to act to prevent aggression, makin 
it clear at the same time that we 
not use force for any other purpose .. . 

We must live by the Charter. That is 
the only road to peace. 


Dulles: Stop the Drift 


It is particularly hard to find ways of 
working together with the Soviet Union, 
for it seems not to want cooperation. 

The Soviet leaders have strong con- 
victions of their own, and those include 
a strong conviction against compromise. 
When the Soviet Union was in the minor- 
ity in the United Nations it never, so 
far as I can recall, compromised the 
substance of its position . . . 


Soviet representatives abroad almost 
uniformly avoid friendly and communi- 
cative relations with foreigners. If they 
do not, they are recalled. 

Also, the Soviet Union has, for the 
most part, declined to join the economic, 
financial, and cultural undertakings which 
have been launched since the war and 
which are designed to be related to the 
United Nations as specialized agencies. 


It often seems as though the Soviet 
leaders do not want to expose their sys- 
tem or their people to outside contacts 
until the system has been strengthened 
internally and externally and that, there- 
fore, they keep up barriers of a kind 
which normally are used only against an 
unfriendly and dangerous outer world . . . 

While the Soviet idea of how the 
United Nations should work may be dif- 
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ferent from ours... they are playing an 
active part in it ... Neither the Russian 
people nor their leaders have any con- 
scious desire to plunge into another war. 


It ought to be possible to find ways 
which will, in fact, stop our present 
tendency to drift apart and set up, within 
the framework of the United Nations, a 
trend toward fellowship. But that. will 
not be easy. We shall have to keep trying 
. . . Above all, we must remember that 
a problem as hard as that we face can- 
not be solved by last-minute improvising. 
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Hooverizing, 1946 


For a man who had not been invited to 
the White House in the twelve years of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's occupancy, Her- 
bert Hoover last week was completely at 
ease. Even his collar, soft instead of stiff, 
reflected his amiability as he greeted 
President Truman in the Executive Of- 
fices for the second time in nine months.* 

Tanned, 71, and white-haired, the for- 
mer President cut short a Florida fishin 
cruise and flew to Washington in a specia 
Navy plane to talk about a problem on 
which he had won world fame—feeding 
war-devastated nations. As Food Admin- 
istrator during the last war he had made 
“Hooverize” a dictionary term (Webster: 
“save, economize, esp. in the use of 
food”). Now Mr. Truman had 
summoned him to help lift the 
government’s_ eleventh-hour 
share-the-food program (NEws- 
wEEK, Feb. 18) out of a lagging 
schedule that was falling far 
short of its goals for feeding the 
world (see page 47). 

In calling what he termed 
“the most important meeting” 
since he had been in the White 
House, President Truman was 
frank: “Government alone is not 
enough. We cannot meet this 
situation without an aggressive 
voluntary program on the 
of private citizens to reduce food 
consumption . . . Our national 
self-respect and our duties as 
human beings demand that we 
do all possible to stop the spread 
of famine.” 

Eatless Everydays: After 
a two-and-a-half-hour confer- 
ence in the East Wing of the 
White House, Mr. Hoover ac- 
cepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of a newly. organized 
Famine Emergency Committee. 
Chester C. Davis, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in St. 
Louis, who was Food Adminis- 
trator in 1943, was given the 
task of organizing the “eatless” 
program. Without delay, the 
committee appealed for a 25 per 
cent cut in wheat consumption 
and for all possible saving of fats 
and oils “so that millions may 
survive who are otherwise 
doomed to death by starvation. Americans 
of good will can do more and do it faster 
than any system of government-rationing 
orders. Speed is vital.” 

Squarely Mr. Hoover put the question 
to 140,000,000 Americans: “The fate of 
civilization depends on whether the 
American people are willing to make .a 
sacrifice for the next four months”—until 
Europe reaps its new harvest—“if they are 
willing to save the world from chaos.” 
Drawing on his experience with popular- 
izing “meatless” and “wheatless” days in 

1918, the ex-President made a twofold 





*First time, May 28, 1945, for a food conference. 


suggestion: (1) eliminate waste; (2) use 
substitutes. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson put the picture in figures: 
Scheduled shipments of 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat to Europe monthly were not being 
met; the deficit in February was 150,000 
tons and in March might be 400,000 tons. 
How serious these deficits were is shown 
by the fact that 1,000,000 tons of wheat 
are enough to supply the wheat needs of 
120,000,000 people for one month. 

The deficits arose despite a glut oe 
in the nation’s wheat elevators, bulging 
with a carry-over from 1945's all-time 
bumper crop of 1,123,000,000 bushels. 
Blamed: lack of transportation. To draw 


ains into export the government took a 
ecisive step: Price increases were an- 





Hoover: A food expert visits the White House 


nounced on wheat, 8 cents a bushel; corn, 3 
cents; oats, 2 cents; barley, 4 cents; and 
grain sorghums, 9 cents a hundred pounds. 


Margaret Flips a Coin 


NEWSWEEK 
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Meat Bulge 


It was a bitter pill. But Chester Bowles 
had to swallow it. After insisting a week 
earlier that the price line “simply 
must be held” (NEwswEEK, March 4) 
the new Economic Stabilizer last week 
authorized meat prices to rise 1% per 
cent. The increase means that beef, veal, 
and lamb will cost 45 cents more and 
pork 55 cents more per 100 pounds, 
Bowles said he sanctioned the increase 
“only with extreme reluctance,” to make 
possible a raise of 16 cents an hour for 
workers in the “Big Five” packers, which 
was authorized by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Asserting that it was too late to 
ask Congress for additional subsidies to 
keep meat prices in line, Bowles con- 
fessed: “I have no alternative 
but to accept this situation as 


I find it.” 


Sal 


Terror in Mink Slide 


Last Monday in Columbia, 
Tenn., a farm and mule-trading 
center of 12,000 and onetime 
home of President James K. Polk, 
a Negro woman and her son 
pushed a white radio repairman 
through a plateglass window. It 
was a minor incident, unimpor- 
tant in itself. : 

But soon afterward rumors 
spread through Mink Slide, the 
— Penna _ Columbia’s 

J egroes. e Negroes 
heard that white mobs were 
gathering in the main square. 
They remembered that, as re- 
cently as 1933, a Negro was 
lynched outside Columbia. They 
heard that the whites were buy- 
ing rope for new “necktie par- 


~ 


Fear-crazed, some Negroes 
barricaded themselves in their 
homes. Others gathered in 
armed groups. A few well-aimed 
shots blacked. out the street 
lights. A burst from a shotgun 
wounded four. policemen, half 
Sporadic gunfire kept Mak Sl 
sporadic ept Mink Sli 
in terror. Miraculously, no one 
was killed. 

At dawn 500 Tennessee high- 
a police and guardsmen, who overnight 
had ringed Mink Slide with riot guns 
and bayonets, launched a house-to-house 
search for weapons, exchanging shots 
with Negroes who barred their doors. 
They arrested 101 Negroes and confis- 
cated 400 weapons, ranging from squil- 
rel rifles and razors to an ancient flintlock 
—< er ——— machine gun. 

'wo days later, two Negro prisoners were 
killed by their guards when one of the 
N , who was — questioned, 

ebbed a confiscated rifle and began 


shooting, : 


Then the State Public Safety Commis- 
sioner, Lynn Bomar, a former football | 
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star, toured Mink Slide in an open com- 
mand car and broadcast this plea over a 
er: “Let me see you smile. 
Come on, smile.” 
Gradually Columbia quieted down. It 
had been Tennessee’s worst race riot in 
years. 


Po 


The Ballot in Birmingham 


Apocryphal though it was, the ‘story 
had wide circulation in Birmingham, Ala., 
last week: A Negro college graduate, 
taking a voters’ registration test, fully ex- 

ined an intricate section of the Con- 
stitution, translated on sight a difficult 
passage in French, and then read from 
a Greek newspaper: “It says here that 
niggers can’t vote in Alabama.” Where- 
upon the regjstrar said, “You sure have 
caught on, son,” and slammed down 
the window. 

But the story was not without its ori- 
gins. Last month from the heart of Bir- 
mingham’s Negro business district, scene 
of Octavus Roy Cohen’s Florian Slappey 
stories, 60 Negro war veterans marched 
to the Jefferson County Courthouse. Pa- 
tiently they took registration tests; pa- 
tiently they received the news that they 
could not register. Last week the vet- 
erans had high hopes that their march 
might still accomplish something: 21 of 
them filed suit in Circuit Court, allegin 
not racial discrimination but an illegal 
act by the County Board of Registrars in 
denying applications to qualified citizens. 


| aaa 


Death at World’s End House 


Its eminence atop a piny hill overlook- 
ing the Androscoggin River in Maine 
ae served to accent the building’s archi- 
tectural monstrosities. Set around a quad- 
rangle, the three-story main house and 
adjoining wings flaunted more than their 
share of spires, domes, cupolas, and bay 
windows. Broad, balustraded piazzas, 
stretching perhaps a mile and a quarter, 
bolstered the resemblance to an ancient 
summer hotel. On the front a huge five- 
story tower loomed—local legend had it a 

k against the flood which the 
builder predicted would soon engulf 


ty. : 

Even its nearest neighbors knew little 
of this strange old structure called Shiloh 
or of the members of the religious cult 
who live there. Through the years Down 
Easters had learned not to enter its 
grounds uninvited. Few flouted the rule; 
in fact, on the night of Feb. 19, Irenee 
H. Laprise, a 30-year-old war veteran of 
nearby Brunswick, discovered that at the 
cost of his life. 

Versions of the incident differed. Ac- 
cording to friends, Laprise, an ex-Army 
lieutenant with three years of European 
service, went to Shiloh with an offer to 
buy the place for $27,000—reportedly for 
veterans’ use. According to Shiloh resi- 
dents, Laprise turned up with a demand 
for “protection” money. Laprise and Dr. 





J. M. Morrison 


A pistol duel revives unwelcome interest in the Holy Ghost and Us cult temple ... 


Charles Reeder, 39, an osteopath and 
Shiloh adherent, shot it out with .45 
automatics; both were killed. 

The Holy Ghost and Us: Last 
week, a county inquiry into the deaths 
shed the unwelcome glare of publicity 
on a religious cult once world famous. 
Old-timers recalled the Holy Ghost and 
Us Society. Its handsome, bewhiskered 
founder, Frank Weston Sandford, had 
been a successful: Baptist preacher in the 
late nineteenth century. A “revelation” 
sent him to Durham, Maine, not far from 
his birthplace, to start a faith of his own. 


Proclaiming himself the prophet Elijah, 
Sandford predicted earthquakes, tidal 
waves, and cities destroyed by shooting 
stars. 


A second “revelation,” at a time when 
Sandford’s worldly goods consisted of 3 
cents, a wheelbarrow, and a _ shovel, 


brought the construction of Shiloh at an © 


estimated $250,000 cost. By the hun- 
dreds the faithful moved in from all over 
the world, selling their possessions and 
pouring the proceeds into a common 
fund. Forerunning Father Divine, Sand- 
ford handled the purse strings as absolute 
dictator oa only to Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Ghost. 

Shiloh’s communal life flourished. Its 
ecstatic inmates lived simply, working at 
humble crafts while they awaited the 
approaching millenium. In one of the 
tower rooms relays of believers kept up 
an unending prayer service. When the 
end of the world failed to materialize, 
Sandford announced a God-given mission 
of conversion. For $10,000 he bought the 


‘yacht Coronet and set sail, a Bible under 


a _ crusade —_— in — ve 
eight of the passenger tists died o 
scurvy. Back in Portland Harbor, Sand- 
ford was arrested and convicted of man- 
slaughter. He served seven years at the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta and then 
dropped from sight. Remnants of his cult 
hung on in their decaying hilltop temple. 





International 


-.. and its leader, Frank Sandford 


With the police investigation last week 
came a sensational disclosure. Dourly 
beating Shiloh’s grounds with sticks to 
purify air polluted by swarms of cops and 
reporters, Sandford’s loyal followers re- 
luctantly revealed that the old man, long 
thought dead, was still very much alive 
at 83. They were vague as to his where- 
abouts; some said the West. Coast, others, 
Boston. From Portland came a second 
significant item: The schooner Coronet, 
tied up at a wharf these many years, was 
being more than casually reconditioned. 


oor 


No Strings on Cap 


_On the afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 24, 
President Truman stepped jauntily ashore 
from the yacht Williamsburg with one of 
the coziest secrets of the week. Back in 
Washington, refreshed by a three-day 
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cruise on the Potomac, he picked up a 
telephone and asked a White House op- 
erator to get him “Cap” Krug. A minute 
later, the President was on the phone 
with a warm “Hello, Cap.” Persuasively 
Mr. Truman continued: He wondered 
whether “Cap” would be interested in 
the job of Secretary of the Interior. Care- 
fully, the President noted that it was his 
own idea—he hadn’t mentioned it to any- 
one yet. 

Krug hesitated. He would like to think 





: Associated Press 
Krug: Mr. Truman phoned him 


it over. Could he call next day at the 
White House? The President said cer- 
tainly. 

Overnight Krug decided. Last week he 
told the President he would accept if no 
strings were attached. The President as- 
sured him there were no strings. 

For another 24 hours the President 
kept his secret. Tuesday he broke the 
news to a handful of Senate cronies at a 
chili con carne luncheon in the office of 
Leslie L. Biffle, Senate Secretary. The 
news quickly leaked out and that after- 
noon at his White House press confer- 
ence, the President made it official: As 
successor to Harold L. Ickes, who had re- 
signed in a huff over the Pauley incident 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 25), Mr. Truman had 
chosen J. A. Krug, 38-year-old public 
utilities expert and ex-War Production 
Board chairman. 

Malice From None: The nomination 
of Krug was not only politically adept; it 
also helped settle a score with Ickes: 
Krug, too, had rubbed Ickes the wrong 
way as Director of the Office of War 
Utilities under WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson early in the war. 

Beyond these factors, Washington saw 
other benefits to the Administration in 
the appointment. Affable and burly (6 
foot 3 and 240 pounds), Krug, a native 
of Madison, Wis., was likely to please lib- 
erals and conservatives alike. Business- 
men had been impressed favorably by his 
WPB work. Proponents of public owner- 
ship of utilities could recall his record as 
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chief power engineer for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and his negotiation 
with the late Wendell L. Willkie for 
TVA’s purchase of Commonwealth & 
Southern utilities for $80,000,000. 

Ambitious, and vastly energetic, Krug 
had retired from government service last 
fall because he believed he could make 
more money in private life. Paradoxically, 
however, Krug’s modesty had caused him 
to turn down a $75,000 job in the movie 
industry. His explanation: His experience 
had been in other lines. He, therefore, be- 
came an industrial consultant. 

Why he chose to return to Washing- 
ton at $15,000 a year was a minor capi- 
tal mystery last week as he waited Sen- 
ate confirmation. 


PT 


Jersey Tax Bounce 


Enemies of Boss Frank Hague refer 
bitingly to his special domain as “The 
Worst American City.” Mayor for 29 
years and a multimillionaire on an $8,000 
annual salary, Hague calls Jersey City 
“the most moralest city in America.” On 
the question of taxes, however, all who 
know are of one mind: Among large- 
population municipalities, Jersey City 
(301,000 in the 1940 census) operates 
at the highest tax rate in the country 
(NEwswEEK, May 21, 1945). 

Last week it maintained its dubious 
rank. With Hague wintering as usual in 
Florida, his four fellow City Commission- 
ers passed a 1946 budget of $34,942.- 
425.02 without formidable opposition. 
The tax rate: $64.95 per $1,000 of as- 
sessed valuation, a jump of $4.23 over 
last year. Comparable figure for New 
Jersey: Newark, 5 miles away with a 
population about 50 per cent greater, had 
a 1945 budget of $41,226,280.57 and a 
tax rate of $51.60. 


Sal 


UNO House-Hunt 


If disillusionment had not yet over- 
taken the official site seekers of the 
United Nations Organization, — three 
events last week at least hastened it: 

G In Greenwich, Conn., part of UNO’s 
designated permanent home, a townwide 
referendum of citizens resulted in a 5,505 
to 2,019 vote against locating the héad- 
quarters “in or adjacent to Greenwich.” 
@ In the Bronx, New York City, the stu- 
dents of Hunter College for women, tem- 
porary site for the organization, voted 
1,336 to 226 against UNO occupancy 
a the start of the school year next 
fall. 

€ In Manhattan, UNO officials, consid- 


ering the huge Center Theater of Radio ™ 


City as a possible site for the fall as- 
sembly meeting, discovered that because 
of a union contract with the present oc- 
cupant—Sonja Henie’s ice show—UNO 
might have to assume a $35,000-a-week 
payroll of six ice attendants, 24 mu- 
sicians, 34 stagehands, and 92 figure 
skaters. 





Strikes: Everybody’s Loss 


Feb. 28 was an anniversary which no- 
body celebrated. On that day last week 
the costliest and one of the longest strikes 
in American history—the walkout of Gen- 
eral Motors’ 175,000 United Automo- 
bile Workers, CIO—became 100 days old. 
By every test the loss was staggering: 

@. Wages lost: $112,896,000, or $645.19 
per worker. On the basis of GM’s offer of 
an 18%-cent hourly raise, it would take 
each worker 3,487 hours or 87 weeks to 
recoup. On the basis of the union’s de. 
mand for a 19%-cent increase, each work. 
er could recover his loss in 8,308 hours 
or 83 weeks. 

€ Production lost: 400,000 automobiles 
and trucks, having a retail value of $500- 
000,000. Not included in the estimates. 
sizable production losses suffered by other 
auto manufacturers which depend on 
GM for parts. 

@ Time lost: 100,800,000 man-hours of 
work. 

€ Union loss: The UAW strike fund has 
spent $578,993.30, or $10,000 more than 
its income of $568,739.48. Its interim in- 
come has come from non-GM locals of 
the UAW, other CIO unions, and mis. 
cellaneous sympathizers. Strike disburse. 
ments by GM locals, in addition to the 

UAW’s expenditures, brought the total 

union outlay to finance the GM strike to 

$1,500,000. Also lost: $700,000 in $1 

monthly dues which GM strikers would 

have paid if at work. 

. As the 100-day milestone passed, GM 

and the UAW still were deadlocked. The 
UAW proposed arbitration; GM counter- 
proposed that. the union vote on accept- 
ance of the corporation’s terms. Late this 
Monday, the UAW agreed to poll its rank 
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and file if the corporation would abide by 
the results. The secret ballot would give 
the strikers a choice of two alternatives: 
(1) a return to work on the basis of GM's 
latest contract terms, including an 18%- 
cent increase and a dues checkoff in 
lieu of maintenance of membership; 
or (2) a return to work on the basis of 
company terms with all undecided issues 
to be submitted to arbitration. 


Saal 


The Massed Pickets 


American courts and law-enforcement 
agencies were face to face last week with 
the most controversial turn in union 
techniques since the sitdown strikes. 

The latest labor weapon: mass picket- 
ing, a system of organizing hundreds of 
strikers into a line four to eight deep and 
so tightly closed no one—not even com- 
pany officials—can pass without physical 
force or violence. The first to use the 
weapon on a widespread scale: The mili- 
tant CIO-United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers against struck plants of 
General Electric and Westinghouse. 

Last week in five Eastern cities labor's 
present tactic clashed head-on with man- 
agement’s old tactic—the injunction. Both 


sides, far from accepting the immediate - 


verdict, felt the battle had only begun. 
The trouble spots: 
€ Defying a court injunction limiting 
pickets to ten at a gate marching 10 feet 
apart, 1,400 strikers massed in front of 
General Electric’s big Philadelphia plant 
on Feb. 25. By 9 a.m. only six women 
out of 1,000 nonstriking workers had 
been permitted to enter the plant. On 
Feb. 27, mounted police charged 800 
pickets, scattering them with swinging 
clubs. Next day, 3,500 angry pickets, 
more defiant than ever, massed in front 
of the plant. The police response was 
-even angrier. Mounted and motorcycle 
police again charged, injuring a score 
ot strikers. In protest 10,000 strikers 
marched on City Hall. 
_€In New Jersey, last Friday, Sheriff 
William H. Butler of Essex County, 
backed up by 144 deputies and police, 
resorted to an ancient trick to enforce a 
cqut injunction against mass picketing 
of Westinghouse employes at the Newark 
and Bloomfield plants. Over a loud 
er at the Bloomfield plant he read 
state’s riot act. Failure to disperse, 
said, would result in fines and impris- 
oament. Police and deputies would not 
be responsible for bloodshed. In mute 
astonishment, 800 pickets listened. Then 
all but twenty slowly walked away. At 
the week end union leaders were seek- 
ing a legal answer to the riot act. 
€ In Bridgeport, Conn., mass picketing 
ame to an abrupt end last week when 
me company obtained an _ injunction 
limiting pickets to twelve at a gate. With 
paths cleared, 1,900 nonstrikers were 
thus allowed to enter the plant. 
In Schenectady, N. Y., General Elec- 
ttic obtained an injunction to restrain 
lesale picketing. Two days after the 
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Mass picketing: Labor's alternate to the sitdown hits Philadelphia 


Boo picketing: Labor’s oldest device is used by Chicago woman 
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injunction was issued, nineteen pickets 
were arrested. This week, the union 
planned an appeal from the order. 


Significance-——~—- 

The sitdown strike, frequently called 
an illegal invasion of property rights and 
eventually abandoned by labor, amounted 
to actual physical seizure of a struck 


plant. The current weapon, mass picket- , 


ing, is a refinement of the old: Instead of 
physical seizure, a human barricade is 
thrown around the property, thereby de- 
nying access to it. 

In these circumstances, the employer 
has but one peaceful recourse if he, 
maintenance and office personnel are to 
gain admittance. In a state court, he may 
seek an injunction restraining mass 
picketing, intimidation of nonstrikers and 
other coercive acts. But an injunction is 
useless unless backed up by police power, 
and the use of police usually spells out 
only one thing: violence sooner or later. 

So far most responsible labor leaders 
have avoided mass picketing just as they 
frowned on the sitdown technique. 
Whether it will incite public opinion as 
did sitdowns remains to be seen. Mean- 


‘time it is evident its employment has led" 


to trouble, not peace on the picket line. 
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Pauley Pitching 


A private canvass of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee boded ill for his 
chances, but Edwin W. Pauley, the Presi- 
dent’s nominee for Under Secretary of the 
Navy, last week refused to run up the 
white flag. As the committee’s hearing on 
his fitness for the post dragged into its 
second month, the California oil million- 
aire and ex-Democratic national treasurer 
bluntly rejected a suggestion by Sen. 








Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts Re- 


‘publican, that he withdraw in return for 


the committee’s clean bill of health on 
charges that he had mixed oil and politics. 

Pauley also turned down similar ad- 
vice from his own party’s strategists, 
anxious over the free campaign fodder 
Republicans were reaping from the hear- 
ing (latest charges: that he had illegally 
pressured an airlines president for a cam- 
paign contribution, and that he had made 


‘a “deal” with Standard Oil on its fight 


over California oil legislation). Announc- 
ing that he was in the fight to stay as a 
means of vindicating his character, the 
nominee prepared a fiery defense which 
he estimated would take a fortnight. 
Meanwhile he drew hope of a possible 
turn in the tide from a source hitherto si- 
lent. Sen. Olin D. Johnston, South Caro- 
lina Democrat, declared himself “tired of 
seeing Mr. Pauley kicked around because 


he happens to be a man of wealth .. .. 


He is a true Democrat and has never been 
convicted of any wrong . . . He justly 
deserves the appointment.” 
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Half a House Bill 


To Wilson W. Wyatt, the nation’s 
housing expediter, the problem was one 
of simple arithmetic. By his reckoning, 
he told reporters, each day of Congres- 
sional delay on the Patman bill—the 
measure enacting his two-year, 2,700,000- 
home building program—meant 3,000 
fewer houses built. 

However Wyatt’s glum statistics may 


‘have worried a house-hungry popula- 


tion, they left Congress frankly unmoved. 
Arriving on the floor of the House last 
week after a months-long stay in com- 
mittee, the. Patman bill fell into unhur- 
ried hands. Refusing to be rushed by 
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Pauley (right, with Senator Ellender of Louisiana) prepares to “vindicate” his name 
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Administration strategists, members par. 
ticularly fretted about two proposals of 
the housing program: price ceilings on 
old and new homes, and a $600,000,000 
subsidy for the production of building 
materials which, in Wyatt’s view, consti. 
tute the No. 1 housing bottleneck.* 

In four days of slow-moving debate, a 
strong Republican-Southemn Democrat 
coalition aired its suspicions, deaf to a 
charge by Rep. Wright Patman, sponsor 
of the bill, that the House was falling 
prey to “greedy, vicious propaganda” by 
a powerful real-estate lobby. The oppo. 
sition’s plaints ranged from a fear that 
price ceilings would drive builders into 
the black market, to the contention sub. 
sidies would overburden the taxpayers, 

But Congress was only an incidental 
item in Wyatt’s busy week of battle for 
the a program. Speeding to Chi- 
cago, the housing expediter won from 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Home Builders, previously 
opposed to both price ceilings and sub- 
sidies, a reversal of its stand—at least 
as far as subsidies wete concerned. To 
Wyatt’s efforts President Truman added 
his own. “This is not a party issue . . . 
but an American issue,” he wrote in a let- 


‘ter to Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn. 


The tenor of the first week’s delibera- 
tions indicated that when and if the Pat. 
man bill ever emerged it would take 
vastly different form from: that intended 
by its authors. Casting an interested eye 
on the substitute by Rep. Jesse Wolcott, 
Michigan Republican, which would per- 
mit neither price ceilings nor subsidies, 
the House amended the Patman measure 
(1) to cut the two-year program envi- 
sioned under the bill by half a year, (2) 
to remove proposed price ceilings on the 
resale of existing homes, and (38) to pro- 
vide builders of new homes with assur- 
ance of a “fair margin” of profit. 


oo 


Budget Balancers 


The sixteen names formed an impres- 
sive bipartisan Congressional roster: Re- 
publican Senators Bridges, Taft, Vander- 
berg, Wherry, and White, and Represent: 
atives Halleck, Knutson, Martin, Taber, 
and Woodruff; Democratic Senators Byrd, 
Tydings, and Walsh, and Representatives 
Cox, Doughton, and Whittington. Their 
unprecedented joint declaration, issued 
this Sunday, called budget-balancing an 
anti-inflation must. “We cannot afford, 
they insisted, “to spend money we do 
not have.” 

Pointing out that proposed 1947 Fed- 
eral expenditures totaled $35,800,000; 
000 and receipts $31,500,000,000, the 
legislators declared that the $4,300,000; 
000 gap between the two could be closed. 
Their remedy: cut general government 
expenditures, eliminate public-works 
planning, and demobilize war agencié 
and war functions of civil agencies. 
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Easter’s comin’... Have a Coca-Cola 


or friendly refreshment is part of the fun 


Getting ready for the big parade is 
plenty exciting, especially when 
friends gather ’round to have fun 
and admire the finery. That’s a 
time for sparkling Coca-Cola. 
Have a Coke just naturally means 


It’s fun to get together. Whenever 


people meet, you're liable to 

find Coca-Cola and the friendly 

pause—the pause that refreshes, 

happy moment of hospitality. 
: = * 


“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 
the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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wer VAprr DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
“?' THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 





| ema in every branch of medi- 
cine... a total of 113,597 doctors 
... were asked the question: “What 





: THE 
cigarette do you smoke?” “T-ZONE” TEST 
And more of them named Camel as WILL 
their smoke than any other cigarette! TELL YOU 
Three independent research groups 
found this to be a fact. 
You see, doctors too smoke for 
pleasure. That full Camel flavor is just The “T-Zone”—T for taste and T for 
as appealing to a doctor’s taste as to throat —is your own laboratory, your 


proving ground, for any cigarette. For 


—* that marvelous Camel mild- only your taste and your throat can de- 

ness means just as much to his throat cide which cigarette tastes best to you... 

~~ ne as to yours. Next time, get Camels. and how it affects your throat. On the 
—_ basis of the experience of many, many 


AM EK LS Cost Wer pepe alias mai 
lobaccos 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Sour Note 


Title for Byrnes’s speech, coined in the 
State Department press room: Second 
Vandenberg concerto. 
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Middle East Pressure Men 


The Iranian and Turkish Ambassadors 
in Washington have had a common aid: 
enlisting American power to check Rus- 
sia. The Iranian, Hussein Ala, has ap- 

to mass opinion, on the radio and 
before public forums. The Turk, Hiiseyin 
Ragip Baydur, has worked only behind 
the State Department’s shuttered doors 
and at intimate luncheons in his embassy. 
Neither claimed any credit for the Byrnes 
h last week, ending the go-easy-on- 
Russia policy. But both did some quiet 
rejoicing. 

Baydur came to Washington under a 
handicap; he was known to be a second 
choice for ambassador. Russia was al- 
ready scowling at Turkey when the job 
became vacant in November 1944, on the 
death of Ambassador Mehmet Munir 
Ertegiin, dean of the diplomatic corps. 
Premier Saracoglu, wanting a successor 
of equal prestige, offered the place to 
Rauf Orbay, himself once Premier. When 
he declined, the job.went to Baydur, then 
serving at Moscow. There, Baydur had 
gained useful insight into Kremlin psy- 
chology. But he had also become mor- 
bidly discreet, almost a recluse. More- 
over, he spoke no English. 

An Argument From Turkey: On 
arrival here, Baydur’s first concern was 
to refurbish the embassy. Baydur, a 
bachelor, applied himself to his job and 
the study of English grammar and rhe- 
toric. He now braves Secretary of State 
Bymes without an interpreter. 

Although he was a journalist before 
he joined Kemal Atatiirk’s revolution in 
1919 and became a diplomat, Baydur still 
shies from interviews. Also he will not 
issue public statements or trust his diction 
to the public platform. However, the 


State Department career men, fellow 


diplomats, and occasional publicists he 
entertains at lunch follow his analyses 
of Russo-Turkish relations readily. 
Mild-mannered, well-groomed, and 
learned in Moslem lore, the 67-year-old 
Baydur answers Russian territorial claims 
with a smile and biting citations from his- 
tory and geography. He recalls that Kars 
and Ardahan, the provinces Russia wants 
as ahome for dispersed Armenians, have 
no Armenian population. He points out 
the strip of Black Sea coast to which the 
ian Soviet Republic lays claim has 
been Turkish since the sixteenth cen- 
tury; he calls the claim an echo of Hit- 
les lebensraum. He quotes Saracoglu’s 
retort to Russian threats: “Turkey relies 
upon itself and its unity.” 
Baydur maintains that the Dardanelles 


is even now an international waterway 
and that it was the Luftwaffe, operating 
from nearby Aegean bases, that kept 
Russian vessels from using it during the 
war. The State Department agrees, but 
nevertheless wants the convention gov- 
erning the straits revised and liberalized 
in hope of satisfying Russia. If that move 
fails and Russia tries force, experts think 
Turkey will prove self-reliant only to 
the degree that the United States and 
UNO support it. 

A Plea From Iran: Weak, distracted 
Iran does not talk of self-reliance. On 
the contrary, Ambasador Ala says his 
country’s fate depends on the United 
States. But in stating the case, he ‘is at 
least unhampered by housing or elocu- 
tion problems. A handsome, red-brick 
colonial-style mansion on Massachusetts 
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Russophobes: Hussein Ala of Iran... 


Avenue, purchased by his predecessor, 
was ready for him, his wife, and his beau- 
tiful daughter (named Iran). When they 
arrived last Nov. 7 at the height of the 
Azerbaijan crisis, he made his calls on 
Secretary Byrnes and his own colleagues 
of equal rank and vainly awaited one 
from the Soviet chargé d’affairs, Nikolai 
Novikoff. 

Then the London-educated ambassa- 
dor, who was a barrister at-the Inner 
Temple before following his father into 
the Iranian diplomatic service, lined u 
speaking dates in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and New Brunswick, N. J. A dark- 
eyed, fair-skinned man about 65 (Per- 
sians don’t compute their ages), Ala 
speaks English fluently, without trace of 


either a British or Persian accent. But 
since he is the Shah’s personal appointee 


and above the British-Russian tug of war 


which has changed Premiers as often as 
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once a month in Teheran, he also speaks 
with candor. In a speech over the Colum- 
bia network, he denounced the Com- 
munist government in Azerbaijan as 
Russian-inspired. He declared Iran was 
“disappointed” at Byrnes’s failure to 
press Iran’s case with Generalissimo 
Stalin at the Moscow conference. But in 
warning that American inaction may lead 





Associated Press 
-.. and Hiiseyin Ragip Baydur of Turkey 


to a third world war, he fell back on 
poetry, translating the moralist Saadi of 
Persia’s thirteenth-century renaissance: 


“Oh thou who hast the power, fail not to 
wield it right— . 

“Ere the caprice of fortune deprive thee 
of thy might.” 


The address brought him 100 sympa- 
thetic letters. The State Department a 
received a few. On issues which arouse 
the country’s foreign-language blocs, it 
usually receives thousands, but Persian- 
Americans number only a few hundred. 
Ala warded off despondency by meditat- 
ing on another Persian poet, Hafiz: 


“Although the way is long and the desti- 
nation not yet in sight, 

“Do not lose heart, for there is an end to 
every road.” 


Ala could not discern the end of the 
road from Byrnes’s speech, but he was 
sure it marked a hopeful turning point. 
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Economy Notes 


Despite his four-star rank, the Veterans 
Administrator, Gen. Omar -N.. Bradley, 
wears hats with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel stamped on the sweatbands .. . 
The Yugoslav Embassy continues to use 
stationery embossed with the words Royal 
Yugoslav Embassy. The word “royal” is 
blocked out with black ink. 
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Prospect of Hike in Service Pay 
Lifts Hope for Faster Enlistments 


Congress Considers Joint Plea 


to Bring Salaries in Closer Line 
With Those Paid by Business 


The United States armed forces are 
the best paid in the world. Even so, no 
man ever gets much more than a living 
in the Army or Navy. Because of that 
many capable men have shied away from 
a service career. Since 1915 the base pay 
of a buck private or an apprentice sea- 
man has gone up $37 a month—from $13 
to $50. Officers pay has risen 26 per cent 
since 1908. But since 1908 the cost of 
living has risen 108 per cent. 

Last week the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy asked Congress to boost the 
salaries of “all persons in all the serv- 
ices.” They said that a 20 per cent in- 
crease over the present pay and allow- 
ances was necessary for servicemen to 
meet 1946 living costs. It would also re- 
duce the gap between the pay a man re- 
ceives in the services and what he can get 
in industry. 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
figured the monthly pay of all enlisted 
men averaged $158 including food, cloth- 
ing, and medical care. By contrast, he 
noted that the 1945 average earnings of a 





Standard Oil refinery worker were $260 
a month. The 20 per cent increase would 
still give the average GI less than the 
Standard Oil salary. But he would also 
benefit from a fair retirement plan and 
cheap life insurance. 

The Price of Brass: The present 
salaries of officers are disproportionate to 
what they could make as civilians. They 
range from the $3,204 a year, including 
rental and subsistence allowances, of a 
married ensign or second lieutenant, to 
the $13,500 earned by a General of the 
Army or a Fleet Admiral. The captain 
of a large merchant ship receives about 
$600 a month. The captain of a Navy 
gdh ta $529 a month while at sea, 
$495 re in the United States. Gen- 
erally, young officers of the first two ranks 
make’ more money their first two or three 
years out of college than do their civilian 
counterparts. Thereafter the spread re- 
verses and widens. Top officers retiring 
from the services to work for private in- 
dustry often multiply their salaries. 

The joint War-Navy recommendation 
proposed no change in the 10 per cent 
overseas pay for all officers serving out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States and the 20 per cent for enlisted 
men. Both Forrestal and Patterson agreed 
that bonuses for men engaged in hazard- 
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Pay line: The services want 20 per cent more for the high cost of living 











ous duty—fliers, submariners, parachut- 
ists, glider personnel, and divers—should 
continue. Fliers and submariners get 50 
per cent over their base pay. Enlisted 
parachutists get a flat $50 extra a month 
and officers $100. Divers get up to $20 ¢ 
month additional pay. use sO many 
men in service now are required to fly 
the secretaries asked that a $10,000 gra- 
tuity be paid to a man’s family if he ig 
killed in an aviation accident. 


Significance 
There is little doubt that Congress wil] 


act favorably on the pay-raise recom. 
mendation. Although it will cost more 





than $600,000,000 a year, it will also at. - 


tract volunteers. Without the draft, which 
will probably not be extended when it 
expires on May 15, the services must rely 
entirely upon voluntary enlistments. 

To the concern of high-ranking officers, 
there has been no peacetime rush of 
Americans to make a career of the Amy, 
Navy, or Marine Corps. The Army hoped 
for 150,000 applications for permanent 
commissions by March 1. Last week, with 
the deadline past, only 80,254 applica- 
tions had reached the Pentagon. That 
meant that there were only about eight 
applicants for every regular commission 
now open. 

The 20 per cent raise is the juiciest 
bait the Army and Navy can offer. If it 
fails, the nation faces the choice of peace- 
time conscription or very~small military 
forces. 
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Peace at West Point 


The United: States Military Academy 
at West Point went air-minded in the 
summer of 1942. As part of its program 
to speed up officer training, the Amy 
built Stewart Field near the academy 
cadets could win their wings by the time 
they had graduated. In 1942 the course 
for all cadets was cut from four to three 


years. : 

Last week Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson revealed that West Point would 
ease back to a peacetime schedule. Be 
ginning with the summer semester, al 
but the first (senior) class and half of 
the second class will go back to a four 
year curriculum. There will be less spe 
cialized training, a cut in the hours de 
voted to combat training, more emphasis 
on foreign languages, and more free time 
for cadets. In addition, the pilot-training 
program at Stewart Field will be dis 
continued. Cadets will learn only the 
fundamentals of aviation and put @ 
a, fying time to determine whether 
they have pilot aptitudes. 


Trial and Error 

From the time the trial started # 
Hamilton Field, Calif., on Feb. 20 until 
the eleven-man court-martial board be 
gan studying the testimony on March 3 
S/Sgt. Frank Hirt tried to make the poit 
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Your heart doesn’t took like 





: this! It is a complicated pump about the 
: size of your fist, | daily circulating sii 
: 9000 quarts of blood through rile of arteries. 
: Enemies that place an satel load on your 


| heart are—high blood pressure ... hardening of 
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» | infectious diseases ... and infected tonsils or 


‘™ I teeth. Overweight, too, makes your heart 
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work harder, so keep your weight down! 
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“4. 2 e WONDER WHY he doesn’t do some- 
thing about it. He’d have really nice hair! 
Dry Scalp makes it so dull and lifeless and al- 
most impossible to comb. My! loose dandruff, 
too. Somebody ought to tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Wonder if I dare.” 





Yair looks better... 
scalp feels berfer... 
when you check 





SAME MAN, SAME HAIR... but look! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 
you. Five drops a day check Dry Scalp by 
supplementing natural scalp oils. Loose dan- 
druff disappears. Your hair is easy to comb, 
and it keeps that natural, just-combed look. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care—to both séalp and hair. 


REG. VU. BS. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


More botties sold today 
than any other hair tonic 
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that it had never really entered his mind 
to spy for Germany. It had not been his 
fault that at 9 years of age he was sent 
from New York to Diisseldorf, Germany, 
to live with his grandparents, or that he 
had been forced to join the Nazi party 
after Adolf Hitler came into power. ' 
The Nazis had him between the devil 
and the deep in September 1941 when 
they told him either to become a spy in 
the United States or join the Wehrmacht. 
Naturally he had feigned willingness to 
become a German agent. Yet he could 
point out that he enlisted in the Ameri- 
can Army in ‘January 1942, only two 


+ months after he had arrived. He had 


given faithful service and been promoted. 
The FBI had watched him for more than 
four years and had found no disloyal 
actions toward the United States. Army 
counterintelligence had also kept him 
under surveillance until it finally arrested 
him on March 14, 1945, when he refused 
to undergo a lie-detector test (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 7). Also, the prosecution 
produced no evidence that he had com- 
municated anything to the Germans. 

But the sergeant. knew he was in a 
tight spot when the court retired to con- 
sider the evidence. The tension was al- 
most too much when Hirt faced the court 
four hours and seventeen minutes later. 
The sergeant’s tired eyes watched their 
faces. The Court president rose and read 
the verdict: Not guilty. Sergeant Hirt, 
cleared and a free man, fell to the floor 
in a faint. 
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Medal Factory 


The American servicemen of this war 
will be remembered as the most berib- 
boned and bemedaled of them all. Med- 
als were concocted for almost every occa- 
sion and dispensed with a generosity 
equaled only by the distribution of Presi- 
dential campaign buttons. Often the num- 
ber of their awards embarrassed the men 
themselves, who won the of their 
more sparsely decorated Allies despite 
and not because of the array. 

rwety 3 the war the Philadelphia Mint 
worked feverishly to keep pace with the 
torrent. Even so, late in 1944 the heavy 
casualties in Europe cleaned out the stock 
of Purple Hearts and the mint was unable 
to catch up until April 1945. Last week 
medals of all types were being turned out 
at the rate of 24,000 monthly, with pro- 
duction on ‘a three-shift, 24-hour-a-day 
basis. 

But unfilled orders at the mint alone 
had piled up to more than 1,600,000. 
Private contractors are working on the 
remainder of the medals for the estimated 
30,000,000 ribbons and _ decorations 
awarded. With individual decorations 
getting priority, no start has yet been 
made on the medals to replace theater 
ribbons or on the Victory medal, which 
will be struck first. The services 
veterans not to expect delivery before 
1947. 

In a final irony of defeat, a directive 





E hit you hard . . . I am sorry not to 
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issued by Allied authorities in Tokyo put 
even the Japanese to work tuming out 


campaign “lettuce” for their American 
conquerors. 
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Horse Laugh 


Wistfully seeking a kind word for their 
horses, two dismounted cavalrymen cor- 
nered Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell in a San 
Francisco USO club last week. Hadn't 
horses come in mighty handy in the 
tangled jungles of his China-Burma- 
India theater, they asked. “Yes,” the gen- 
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Dear Mother and Dad: 


Three United States aviators who 
crashed in China after Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle’s first Tokyo 
raid and were later executed wrote 
farewell letters. The men were Lt. 
Dean E. Hallmark of Dallas, Texas, 
Lt. William G. Farrow of Darling- 
ton, S. C., and Sgt. Harold A. Spatz 
of Lebo, Kans. Copies of the letters 
were found in Jap military files and 
were released Feb. 27. The Japs 
never sent them. Excerpts: 

‘@ Hallmark: “Dear Mother and 
Dad . . . I went on a bombing mis- 
sion because I was told to and be- 
cause I am an Army pilot. I knew 
there would be some danger, but it 
was war .. . I never dreamed of 
this outcome . . . They have just 
told me I am liable for execution, 
I can hardly believe it . . . Mother, 
you try to stand up under this, and 
pray. And Dad, you do the same. 
And sister, too. I don’t know how 
to end this letter except by sending 
you all my love.” 

@ Farrow: “Dearest Mother . . . 
Don't let this get you down. Just 
remember -that God will make ev- 
erything right and that I will see 
you all again in the hereafter . . . 
We've had some good times togeth- 
er. Life treated us well and we have 
much to be thankful for. You are 
all splendid Christians «ad knowing 
and loving you has meant much in 
my life. So for me, and for America, 
be brave and live a rich, full life, 
pray to God and do your best . . . 
I know, Mom, that this is going to 


sia 


have treated you with more love 
and devotion, for not giving you all 
I could, and will you please for- 
give me? . . . I realize now that 
you are the best mother in the 
world . . . so let me implore you— 
be brave and strong.” 

@ Spatz: “Dear Dad . . . I want 
you to know that I died fighting for 
my country like a soldier. My 
clothes are all I have that I know 
of any value. I give them to you; 
and Dad, I ope ve know I love 
- you and may ss you. 
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NN 
eral admitted. The cavalrymen beamed. 
The general added: “And mighty tasty 
they were.” 
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Danger Awash 


Side ald whiler Wid ofthe Neath | Te C h /) 7 Ca / C ontro / 


Sea, neers ty teeny ee L in manufacture assures specified Republic 
$i0n 


Cyrus Adler on Feb. 26. The ship had quality always. This technological alertness in 
struck a loose mine. On the other side every step from combining raw materials to 


of the world, the Matson line cargo ship finished vulcanization is responsible for the 
Sea Satyr suffered a similar fate in the 


sarrow Strait of Macassar. Both vessels uniformity and dependability of Republic me- 
were reported badly damaged. . chanical rubber products. Know- 
These accidents were reminders of a ing this, you may expect high 
quality and long service on belt- 
ing and hose from your nearby | 
Republic Distributor. 
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Black Star 
Sweeping mines in the North Sea: More 
than 450,000 are still around 


, 


WA, 
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hazard that still haunts seamen. Since 
V-E Day in the Atlantic and V-J Day in 
the Pacific, more than 38 commercial 
vessels have hit mines. Drifting mines 
have been sighted in the Mediterranean, 
in the Black Sea, near Singapore, off 
Japan, in mid-Pacific, in the Caribbean, 
and in the mouth of Delaware Bay. Sixty- 
six were seen in one eight-day period 
in January. 

Mines which lie on the sea bottom pre- 
sent the greatest difficulty to sweepers, 
; e ingenious anti-sweeping de- 
vices contrived by Allied experts now 
Plague their own efforts. But moored 


mines are the greatest danger to ship- 
ping. When rough seas break them loose, 
Marine growths and rust frequently foul 
the mechanism designed to render them 
harmless, With their heavily encrusted 


ops barely awash, these live mines roam 
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ds of miles on umpredictable 7 | 
courses, Late in the war, when their ship- LEE RUBBER & TIRE TORFORATION 


ping was driven from the open seas, the Poe eos ° 


aps designed a “drifting” mine whose top 
boked like that of a floating barrel. These 
wete dropped by planes ahead of Allied 
ormations or in Allied shipping lanes. 
ough more than 450,000 of the 
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AT AGE 35, a 
$10,000 policy 
costs you only 
$13.20 per 
month and will, 

_ should you die during the ex- 

pectancy period, pay your bene- 

ficiary $10,000 or a monthly 
income for life. This low cost 
policy cannot be issued in 
amounts less than $2,500. Mail 
coupon below for full details. 


ITS MAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


More Than One Billion, Nine Hundred 
Militon Dollars Of Insurance In Force 





\ / MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. N-63, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
Please send me full details about your 
Low Cost Plan, which provides 
provection at lew cost. — e 
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The Atom Men: Maj. Thomas W. Ferebee (left) and Capt. Kermit K. Beahan are 
old hands with atom bombs. Ferebee dropped the one on Hiroshima, Beahan the 
one on Nagasaki. At Roswell Field, N. M.; however, they are competing with 
six others for the honor of bombing the fleet at Bikini Atoll on May 15. 





estimated 500,000 mines laid by both 
sides still remain unswept, the Navy 
expects to clear all areas of pri- 
mary importance to “American shipping 
by June 1. It optimistically predicts that 
within eight months the chances of hit- 
ting a mine will be infinitesimal. But war- 
risk insurance men are not so confident. 
They point-out that in four years after 


the previous war 111 vessels were known - 


to have been sunk by mines. Of an addi- 
tional 268 ships listed as missing, many 
were presumed sunk’ by mines. 
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School Money 


In theory, the GI Bill of Rights en- 
titles veterans to subsistence payments 
while they are in school. In practice, 
however, many of those who managed 
to get into a school (see page 87) have 
had to leave because their checks never 
arrived. On Dec. 5, 1945, Veterans Ad- 
ministrator Omar N. Bradley ordered his 
regional offices to cut out the red tape 
and make the payments even though vet- 
erans could not immediately produce all 
necessary papers. __ 

Last week, as complaints still poured 
in, General Bradley took a further cor- 
rective measure. He ordered his field of- 
ficers to appear at schools where vet- 

registered and i 


who do not get their checks regularly 
and on time. Either by telephone or in 
person, the field officer must report every 


Off the Record. 


At 12:30 p.m. on Feb. 26, General 
Bradley and John Stelle, commander of 
the American Legion, emerged from the 
general’s Washington office after a two- 
and-a-half-hour conference. They were 
both smiling. It looked as if the two had 
buried the hatchet after four weeks of hos- 
tilities, which began when Stelle demand- 
ed General Bradley’s removal. Much of 
the earlier trouble had come about be- 
cause a personal telephone conversation 
between the general and the Legion com- 
mander was later allegedly misquoted. 
For the conference last week, Bradley 
had taken precautions. He had the Army 
Signal Corps install a recording machine 
in his office before he talked to Stelle. 

’ At 3:30 on the day of the conference, 
Stelle told a Legion committee that Gen- 
eral Bradley had that very morning made 
several “concessions” to his demands. At 
5:30, flustered but triumphant, VA of- 
ficials wheeled out the recording machine 


to prove to reporters General Bradley had 


again been misquoted. The press heard a 
scratching sound followed by a full rec- 
ord of unintelligible noise. The general 
had to issue a blanket denial of Stelle’s 
statements. He also called in a commer- 
cial recording company to help him. 


Every Guy's Handbook 


Many veterans are just confused by dis- 
cussions of “the veteran problem.” As one 
recently discharged sergeant told Charles 
Hurd, The New York Times’s editor of 
veterans’ news: “What I'm interested in, 
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and I don’t mean it selfishly, is in one guy, 
one veteran—me.” 

With this thesis in mind, Hurd has 
written “The Veterans’ Program,”* a book 
which tells each veteran what he has a 
right to and where to get it. Revisions 
have been made in the GI Bill of Rights 
since it was written, but this handbook of 
the handouts is substantially complete. A 
veteran can find the dope on everything 
from life-insurance rates to burial allow- | 
ances. Helpful features include listings 
of regional offices of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, civil service, and Smaller War 
Plants Corp., estimates of what it costs 
to buy and operate a farm, and an exten- 
sive question-and-answer section. Sam- 
ple: “Can a woman veteran get hospital 
care in connection with childbirth? No.” 

Much of the material comes from free 
Army and Navy booklets, to which Hurd 
adds only clarification, enthusiasm, and 
advice. On the choice of a job vs. educa- 
tion, he advised a veteran to take his time P o Ge ee 
because the GI program is a once-in-a- if f is ( ke rf: t fo 
lifetime chance to train for a career. Hurd your Cal ce ( KS 00 S ime f 
has no patience with the complaint: 
“Johnny has been out of uniform for two 


é whole months and he hasn’t settled down a e e 
‘ yet.” Hurd says: “If I were Johnny, I S ly rication 
: would take old Abe Martin’s advice and 








‘go fishin’ and do a heap of thinkin’.” 


oe 


Their Father Was a Negro 
al During the war many of the 70,000 


of American Negro troops who served: in 
he England found the women there, espe- 
pO cially among the lower-income groups, 
ore friendly and free from racial prejudice. 
ad As a result a difficult postwar problem 
Os- has arisen: What to do with the illegiti- 
nd. mate children of colored soldiers and 
of British girls? 

be- On Feb. 18, the League for Colored 
lon Peoples in London announced that there 
om- were 570 known cases of illegitimate 
ed. wartime mulatto births in England. The 
= actual number was probably nearer 1,500 


use many of the deliveries were : 
une handled secretly. Although a small per- c 





lle. centage of the girls were willing to marry . LAST N 
nee, the Negro fathers, the league claimed THarT ONY FEELING S LONGER WITH MARFax ’ 
7“ that white a commanding offi- CUSHION 

cers prevented su iages. a 
_ At fae ‘apie ole a Nothing keeps the spring of youth in riding ease. That “cushiony” feeling 
-_of- ish soldiers overseas. These soldiers were your car like Marfak Chassis Lubrica- _ lasts from one lube job to the next. And 
hine often willing to forgive and forget if the tion. With Marfak there’s no sudden Marfak is applied by chart, never by 
had mulatto babies could be disposed of. But give-out after a hundred miles or so. chance! Ask your Texaco Dealer to give 


da that : Its shock-resisting toughness gives you your car “that Marfak feeling” now! 
ree Ne Bich ate dort ; wil a at least a thousand miles of smooth THE TEXAS COMPANY 
: e babies. American authorities we welcome 
will grant a visa to a child only if a GI Youre of 
admits paternity. Most GI’s will not own 
up. Last week the League for Colored T E xX ACO 
ig the Save the Children Fund, and 


Council for the Unmarried Mother 








jointly appealed to Health Minister Aneu- 

dis rin Bevan for aid. This was tacit admis- 
y sion that the voluntary societies could not 
les cope with the problem. Bevan, who is 
var charged with Britain’s social welfare, FIRE-CHIEF 
<P Must now try to work out a solution. CASE 
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Three Power Action on Franco 
. Reflects Tug-of-War in France 


Pressure Applied to Madrid 
as French Themselves Approach 
Showdown of Right and Left 


The headlines all pointed to Spain. 
The newspaper stories indicated that 
both external pressure and _ internal 
stresses spelled trouble for the proud, 
violent, divided, semifeudal land whose 
1936-39 civil war provided a dress re- 
hearsal for global conflict. Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco’s days were probably 
numbered. Not only the United States, 
Britain, and France wanted to see him 
go but also the vast majority of Spaniards 
of nearly every political persuasion. Yet 
the Spanish were united by a nearly 
unanimous feeling that not even Franco’s 
depsrture would be worth the price of 
another civil war. And the proposal made 
by phen, or to London and Paris for 
the generalissimo’s replacement had as 
one of its main points the prevention of 
civil strife in Spain. 

Behind the Spanish crisis lay another. 
That concerned France. For in France, as 


‘ in Spain in 1936, the forces of right and 


left moved toward a showdown. Again 
as in Spain, this showdown was part of a 
clash between two worlds, between two 
ways of life. This time the conflict lay 
between western democracy and Com- 
munism, between the United States and 
Britain, and Russia. And while for the 
ann - ayer sep this — 
cs amy e politic. eground 


to France. 


ta 


Franco: The Heat Is On 


Moorish troops climbed the rugged 
passes of the Spanish Pyrenees last week 
and took up guard duty along the frontier 
that separates France from Spain. At the 
border, travelers lugged their own bags. 


- One small town’s business activity came 


to a stop when its residents could no 
longer cross the main street. On Feb. 27, 
the Spanish Government closed the fron- 
tier. Thus, 36 hours before his disapprov- 
ing neighbor planned to discipline hi 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco cut him- 
self off from the European Continent. 
The border closing—first ordered by 
France but first effected by = a tah ang 
bolized the political isolation of the Fran- 
co government in Europe. But behind a 
on of his Moorish 
in the faded, modest Pardo Palace near 
Madrid, the Generalissimo was less con- 
cerned about France than about two of 


its great allies. For Britain and the United 
States joined France this Monday in a 
declaration calling for his ouster and the 
restoration of liberty in Spain. The decla- 
ration, which was a proposal by the 
United States and was first revealed in 
NEwswEEk’s Feb. 25 issue, called on 
Franco to hand over his power to a 
“caretaker government.” 


The Lost Week End: Secretary 
James F. Byrnes signed the American 
note Feb. 21. But it did not reach the 
British and French Embassies until Feb. 
25. The reason: State Department em- 
ployes took a three-day Washington 
Birthday week end. When he received 
the note, Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault declared that if he had known it 
was coming he would not have acted 


: International Photos 
Parisians cheer for a break with Spain, as France closes the French-Spanish border. 
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unilaterally. Apparently, the harassed 
Foreign Minister did not see NEwsweex 
posters reading “Exclusive: United States 
Policy in Spain” on Paris newsstands and 
in newspapers Feb. 23. 

Instead, Bidault had yielded to Com- 
munist pressure over the week end. An- 
gry French public opinion further forced 
his hand. It had been aroused by the ex- 
ecution in Spain of ten anti-Franco Span- 
iards, headed by Cristino Garcia Granda, 
who had fought with the French Maquis 
against the Germans and later returned 
to Spain to battle Franco. 

In Toulouse—the Spanish exile center 
in France—a funeral procession mourned 
Garcia. Bordeaux and Marseille saw huge 
protest parades. In Paris 25,000 sympa- 
thizers flocked into the Vélodrome d’Hi- 
ver to listen to Communist speakers while 
outside a gigantic overflow crowd lighted 
bonfires and roared: “Break with Franco, 
the killer!” Nearly all the French press 
joined the campaign. And real heat was 
applied by the French labor unions. The 


rench Railroad Workers Federation . 


ordered members to cease handling traffic 
over the frontier. So Bidault gave in and 
agreed to the border closing. 


Even after he received the American 
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WITH A REMINGTON you get the power 
and speed of three shaving heads— 
three cutters removing hairs from your 
face at one time! 

No wonder Remington Rand discard- 
ed single-head shavers after discover- 
ing the history-making multiple-head 
principle. 

It didn’t take men long to learn that 
the multiple-head Remingtons handled 
even the toughest of beards with more 
speed, and closer, than any other piece 
of shaving equipment. ever invented. 
Sales skyrocketed, making Remington 
the No. 1 name in shaver sales just 
before the war. 

Millions of these shavers are still on 
the job—some of them over six years 
old. Remington shavers are sturdily 
built for long use and constructed with 
watchmaker precision. Furthermore, 
Remington Rand maintains eighty ser- 
vice stations in. principal cities. Your 
Remington need never go on the shelf 
for want of a part or repair. 

We’re now back in production. New 
Remington shavers are at your dealer’s. 
Why not get a really modern electric 
shaver today? 
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Remington-Rand, Inc., Electric Shaver Division 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada, Remington Rand, Ltd., Toronto 
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note, Bidault deferred again to 
the Communists and agreed to 
call the United Nations Security 
Council’s attention to the “dan- 
ger that the present situation in 
Spain creates for international 
security.” By that action he 
opened the legal door to Rus- 
sian intervention in Spanish 
affairs. 

The only prompt govern- 
mental reaction to Bidault’s dip- 
lomatic attack came from Spain 
itself. There the Franco Cabinet 
issued two notes denouncing 
Communism, particularly in the 
United States and France, and 
listing a series of unfriendly 
moves made by France since its 
liberation. But in mass meetings 
across the Continent, workers 
and other groups protested the 
execution and demanded a break 
with Franco. A more illustrious 
example of Franco’s unpopular- 
ity was the action of Francis 
Cardinal Spellman in excusing 
himself from a Franco dinner as 
he passed through Madrid on his 
way back to New York. 
Significance 

Behind-the-scene develop- 
ments in France—even more than 
the American note—illustrate the 
significance of Spanish develop- 
ments. 

Georges Bidault has long been 
under pressure from his Commu- 
nist colleagues to take drastic 
action against Spain. Last November the 
Communist ministers demanded from 
him and President Charles de Gaulle the 
right of free transit for Russian munitions 
and men from Austria to Spain. (Al- 
though the American zone lies between 
the Russian and French zones in Austria, 
men and arms could be moved over the 
communication lines used by the French 
to reach their section of Vienna.) 

In December the Communists finally 
persuaded Bidault to send an invitation 
to the United States and Britain to dis- 
cuss the Spanish problem. But so con- 
cerned was the nervous Foreign Minister 
about the effect of this French initiative 
on Franco, that the French diplomatic 
representative in Madrid was instructed 
posthaste to explain to the Caudillo that 
the French Government “did not really 
mean to be offensive” but was forced to 
take action under domestic pressure. 

The American proposal, which gives 
ae bee to Spaniards “within or 
outside the present government,” had been 
in preparation since last October. It trav- 
eled up and down the line in the State 
Department until all possibilities of pledg- 
ing support to any of the various exile 
groups were thoroughly canvassed and 
exhausted. 

Meanwhile negotiations in Portugal be- 
tween Franco and Don Juan, the Bourbon 
pretender, collapsed so completely that 
the British Foreign Office forbade any 














Associa 
Juan gets curtseys from his daughter Pilar 
but no encouragement from Franco 


of its Lisbon Embassy staff to be seen 
with the pretender. When Lucas Oriol, 
Juan’s emissary, came to see Franco with 
a royal ultimatum, he got such a tongue 
lashing that he returned to Lisbon with 
Juan’s message still in his pocket. 

Mentioning neither monarchists nor 
republicans, the three-power declaration 
embodies American opinion chiefly but 
was acceptable to both Britain and France 
—although Britain still leans toward a 
Spanish monarchy, while France gives 
hesitant backing to Spanish republicans. 
For Franco, the last sentence, dealing 
with the severancé of diplomatic relations, 
will for long remain an inimitable master- 
piece of doubletalk. Drafted by the best 
State Department lawyers, it is intended 
to keep the Generalissimo in uncomfort- 
able suspense as to American intentio 
in this regard. . 


Sa 


France: M. Blum’s Mission 


Swirling snow descended on Paris 


Feb. 28, as stinging winds whipped the 
capital. In two » the record-breaking 
fall rose to 20 inches. Trains slowed or 


halted on the way to the city. Trucks- 


bogged down in sodden roads, and fruit 
and vegetable shipments to Paris dropped 
from a daily 500 to 65 tons. Outside 
the subway stations, shivering Parisians 
queued up for their only remaining trans- 


ited Press 


portation. Cold, hungry, and 
utterly miserable in their second 
winter of liberation, the people 
of Paris, like the rest of France, 
rested their hopes on an old 
man who lay ill in the Lux. 
embourg Palace. 

Léon Blum, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary,’ was scheduled to 
fly to Washington to tell the 
United States why France needs 
a rehabilitation loan. But on the 
day of his flight, Blum lay in bed 
with grippe and a 102-degree 
fever. As soon as he recovered 
a plane was ready to fly him 
west with his attractive third 
wife, and Robert Blum, son of 
his first marriage, who will serve 
as his ‘father’s chef de cabinet 
and interpreter. To his mission 
the Socialist ex-Premier brought 
his famous charm and a new 
dignity. 

Though Blum would not per- 
sonally conduct the financial ne- 
gotiations, he had boned up 
thoroughly on all phases of 
French economy. Captivity in 
Germany had enlarged still more 
his concept of human relations. 
Instead of wearing the old broad- 
brimmed hat, black tie, and 
drooping mustache that made 
him the caricaturists’ delight, 
Blum now dressed like a con- 

- servative elderly businessman. 
The preservation. of French de- 
mocracy was the chief argument 
he would bring to Washington, 

but with his traditional wit he remarked: 

“You may trust me not to mention 

Lafayette.” 

Significance--——- 

The French people are hopeful but 
not optimistic over Blum’s mission. But 
in Washington good will awaits their 
elder statesman. The United States is 
fully aware.of Blum’s prestige in France; 
it is even more interested in the key role 
of his Socialist party. In the middle of 
the “Big Three” parties, French Social- 
ists are endan fe by a split within their 
own ranks, but represent a bulwark 
against the formation of an all-Commvu- 
nist government so long as their party 
stays whole. To bolster the Socialists, the 
United States is ready to advance France 
through Blum an initial loan of probably 
$500,000,000. American action was stim- 
ulated by that of another great power. At 
the urging of Communist members, the 
French Cabinet decided to ask the Soviet 
for 250,000 tons of wheat. The Commu- 
nists did not mention they had been prom- 
ised the wheat by Russia. 
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Atom Hedge 

Whatever the atomic age may bring, 
the Sun Life Assurance Society intends to 
look after its assets. Last week in London, 


Sun announced it will not pay off future ) 
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life-insurance policies when death is caused 
by an atomic bomb. “If only one atom 
bomb were to fall on London,” ‘said the 
company nervously, “we would have to 
y out three-quarters of a million ster- 
fing [$3,000,000] to policyholders.” 


Iran: They're Still Here 


Prince Mozaffar Firouz, Political Under 
Secretary of State and Director of Propa- 
ganda, appeared to be the only happy 
man in Teheran last week. On March 1, 
the Moscow radio announced that the 
Soviet Union would start withdrawing 
some of its troops from Iran the following 
day—the evacuation date set by the Brit- 
ish-Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1942. But Red 
forces would leave “relatively quiet” 
areas; stay in others “until the situation 
has been elucidated.” 

Such Russian interest in Iran, said 
Prince Firouz cheerfully, might be a 
“friendly gesture.” But no other Iranian 


eader shared his optimism. And no one in - 


Teheran, including Firouz, appeared to 
know what was going on in Northern Iran. 

American troops left Iran in January. 
The last 100 British soldiers in the south 
were on their way out March 2./But in 
Northern Iran, some 60,000 Red Army 
soldiers stayed in their barracks and main- 
tained patrols. Some, said Moscow, would 
leave the eastern districts of the occupied 
area. But others would remain in the 
troubled province of Azerbaijan, in the 
west. There, where an “autonomous re- 
publican government” operated under 
Russian auspices, sporadic fighting flared 
between Russian-supported “democratic” 
forces and local guerrilla bands. Only 
Firouz dismissed the fighting as “trouble 
... between political parties.” 

In Teheran, the members of the Majlis 
(Parliament) cheered an assertion by one 
of their leaders, Dr. Mohammed. Mossa- 
degh, that Iran faced “disintegration and 
civil war” and would appeal to the UNO. 








In Moscow, Premier Ahmad Ghavam 
Salteneh and his Cabinet continued nego- 
tiations with the Russians amid silence 
from both parties. In London, Foreign 
Office officials called the Russian action 
a “clear breach” of the 1942 treaty. In 
Washington, the State Department was 
disappointed but not surprised. Sen. Tom 
Connally, chairman of the Senate Forei 
Relations Committee, said Russia should 
remove its troops from Iran pr agnor 
The next move was up to the British, 
by direct protest to Moscow and a new 
appeal to the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Significance-——~— 

Continued Red Army occupation of 
Azerbaijan served as pressure on Premier 
Ghavam as he negotiated oil and other 
concessions to Russia in Moscow. But 
Britain and the United States would not 
have been surprised if the Russians had 
refused to withdraw any troops from Iran 
and had insisted on the installation of a 
Soviet-dominated government in Teheran. 
By withdrawing from some northeastern 
sections, Russia seemed to ease rather 
than increase its pressure on Teheran. 

Now, unless the Moscow negotiations 
take a different turn, the limited Red 
withdrawal apparently indicates that Rus- 
sia’s ultimate aim lies in another direction 
—Turkey, already marked by American 
and British officials as the real Soviet 
goal. By staying in Azerbaijan, the Soviet 
Union maintains its control of. Turkey’s 
eastern border and stands firm in an area 
that outflanks the Turks. 


oo 


Peace at Snail’s Pace 


Six weeks ago the Council of Foreign 
Ministers deputies in London agreed to 
send a commission to the Italian-Yugoslav 
border. Last week the deputies agreed on 
the commission’s itinerary. That lapse ot 
time, and the arguments that caused it, 
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typified the snail’s pace of the men who 
are drafting peace treaties for Europe. 

The American, British, and French 
deputies, led by Assistant Secretary of 
State James C. Dunn, maintained that 
the commission examining the disputed 
frontier should canvass its entire _— 
on both sides. The Russians argued that 
there was no need to test Yugoslav ethno- 
graphic claims to sections of Venezia 
Giulia. When the Russians finally gave in, 
four experts representing the four coun- 
tries packed their maps for a trip fo 
Trieste and a village-by-village tour of the 
border. But even when they make their 
report there is no guarantee that Russia 
will agree to any findings against its pro- 
tégé, Yugoslavia. 


tal 


V-E Babies 


The birth rate in London soared two- 
thirds above normal last month. The of- 
ficial explanation: “general relief and 
joy after V-E Day.” However, the total 
number of births in England and Wales 
showed a drop of almost 60,000 in 1945 
as compared with 1944. 


eon 


Policy and Police States 


Secretary of State James F. Byrnes’s 
announced policy of using American in- 
fluence “to seé that other powers live up 
to their covenant” (see page 25) is about 
to meet a threefold test. If Byrnes’s words 
are to be applied in practice, the Soviet- 
sponsored governments of Poland, Al- 
bania, and Yugoslavia are likely to be 
the first to feel the impact of that policy: 
@ A draft statement which is already on 
the Secretary’s desk calls on the Polish 
Provisional Government to implement the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements to hold 
“free and unfettered” elections in: ac- 
cordance with the Polish Constitution of 
1921—on which the original Lublin Com- 











Europe on Wheels: In war-battered Czechoslovakia an 
83-year-old locomotive hauls UNRRA supplies to Brno. 
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European 


In’ Denmark, rapidly reverting to peacetime comfort, a 
light-metal, Swedish-constructed rail-bus is the latest thing. 
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mittee based its claim to recognition— 
and the electoral law of 1922. In viola- 
tion of these agreements the Polish Gov- 
ernment is preparing elections on the 
Russian model, with a single list of gov- 
ernment-approved candidates. ; 

What is more, according to American 

and British observers in Warsaw, the days 
of Vice Premier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
the Peasant party leader, appear to be 
numbered. With the vast majority of the 
population still favoring the moderate 
Peasant party, Mikolajczyk demanded 
that all parties be allowed to present sep- 
arate lists of candidates, or alternatively, 
that the Peasant party be allotted 75 per 
cent of the seats on the single govern- 
ment list. Both requests were flatly re- 
fused. There is stil a faint hope that 
Byrnes’s statement, if issued, might com- 
pel, the Russian-dominated government 
to reconsider its stand and save Miko- 
lajczyk, for the time being at least. 
@ The Albanian Government of Premier 
Enver Hoxha has refused to confirm the 
validity of American-Albanian treaties 
which were in force on April 7, 1989—a 
condition of Hoxha’s recognition by the 
United States. Having accepted the con- 
dition the general coolly informed the 
State Department that all Albanian ar- 
chives were burned during the war and 
he had no record of any treaties signed 
with the United States. Undaunted, the 
State Department sent copies, but the 
general remains unmoved. (Chief Amer- 
ican treaties with Albania: Arbitration, 
1928; Conciliation, 1928; Naturalization, 
1932; Extradition, 1933.) 

Meanwhile, the British, who had 

agreed to recognize Hoxha’s government 
unconditionally, had already dispatched 
their minister to Tirana. But last week, 
pending an American decision on action 
toward the recalcitrant Albanians, the 
British minister, Thomas Cecil Rapp, 
was intercepted at Bari in Italy and tok: 
to remain there. Since then Premier 
Hoxha has thrown out a representative 
of the British War Graves Commission 
which has been cataloguing graves of 
British Commandos killed in Albania and 
has refused entry to British military per- 
sonnel. 
@ Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia is imitating 
the tactics of his Albanian colleague by 
refusing to confirm the validity of the 
commercial treaty with the United States 
which has survived successive Serbian 
and Yugoslav governments since it was 
first signed in 1881. Any American anti- 
Yugoslav action is likely to be coordinated 
with that of the British, who are shocked 
by the violent anti-British campaign un- 
leashed in the government-controlled 
press by Tito, their former protégé. 


oor 


South Africa: Zulu Sitdown 


ames Mpanza, a powerfully built 
Zulu, is known to natives around Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, as “the Lion.” 
He leads a group called Sofasonke (mean- 
ing “we shall all die”) and dominates it 


$ a 
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with a combination of showmanship and 
defiance.. His favorite costume consists 
of a leopard-skin coat, pink breeches, rid- 
ing boots, and a scarlet-plumed helmet. 
He rides a spirited white horse with half 
a dozen dogs usually yelping at its heels. 

Last week Mpanza’s activities threw 
the government of South Africa into an 
uproar. A month previously 1,600 native 
families, followers of Mpanza, moved 
into an unfinished government housing 
project in the suburb of Orlando, appar- 
ently determined to squat there until 
the project opened. Evicted, they went to 
the grounds of the Orlando Communal 
Hall where they built crude shelters out 
of sacking and settled down to a gypsy 
life. The Johannesburg City Council cried 








‘ International 
Bund to Baggage: Fritz Kuhn, once 
the Fiihrer of the German American 
Bund, now has new responsibilities: He 
carries baggage at the Hohen-Asberg 
Castle internment camp near Stuttgart. 





for government assistance. The govern- 
ment promptly ordered the Sofasonke to 
move on. As their women chirruped 
shrilly in anger, Mpanza’s followers, now 
reduced to 400 families, crossed the road 
and squatted under the blue gum trees 
on the common. 

The Governor General of South Africa 
thereupon invoked a clause in the Native 
Administration Act and ordered Mpanza 
deported to Natal within three days. The 
government of Prime Minister Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts called M a trouble- 
maker. Mpanza re to leave, allowed 
a magistrate to fine him $10 for dis- 
obeying the Governor General's order. 
Thereupon his counsel appealed to-the 
Supreme Court of the Union of South 
Africa for a review of the case against 
the Zulu agitator. 


SOREN ETS 


India: ‘We Get Nothing’ 


The problems of India were never bet- 
ter illustrated than by a letter quoted 
recently in the London magazine, The 
New Statesman and Nation. It was writ- 
ten in English by three Indian farmers in 
Midnapore district and sent to a labor 
leader in Britain. It read: 

“Sir—With due respect and humble 
submission I beg to state that we are poor 
men. We are cultivater of Western Ben- 
gal. We are laborer. Our expenditure is 
more than our income. We cannot receive 
back what we cost for our agriculture. 
Landlords do not give us the satisfactory 
share of corn which we produce in the 
field. Farmers take food thrice daily every 
man takes one seer [2 pounds] of boiled 
rice at time. Thus in three times one man 
takes 3 seers of rice. Also he requires Dal 
[yellow split peas], vegetables, and cloth. 
Robbers destroy our crops when we cul- 
tivate the land. We do not believe the 
officers of our country. We do not deny 
the Royal duties East India Company's 
Kings. And afterwards we shall not deny 
the taxes. One of ours is old man unable 
to do the work. Officers get pensions, 
salaries, and bonus. We get nothing. 

“So you will be kind enough to grant 
us| the relief of money and thus save 
our lives.” 
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Egypt: Evacuate! 

The smoldering embers of violent revo- 
lution again blazed up in Egypt. On 
March 4, nationalists called a general 


- strike in mourning for Egyptians killed 


in the rioting at Cairo on Feb. 21. Flags 
came downto half staff and traffic stopped. 
Men appeared on the streets in black ties, 
women in dark dresses. Mosques held 
prayers for the dead, Egyptian flags were 
draped over English-language shop signs. 
Gummed ‘stickers carrying slogans Tike 
“Down With England” cove 
letterheads. 

But a more provocative slogan soon 
echoed through Cairo; 700 railway work- 
ers, armed with iron bars, paraded 
through the city shouting: “Evacuation or 
Revolution.” The response came from the 
British naval base city of Alexandria. 
There, frenzied mobs raced a the 
streets, setting fire to cafés and hotels, 
and attacking British and Egyptian po- 
lice. The rioters burned a British mili- 


English 


tary station, and reportedly killed four 


British MP’s, and wounded two. Native 
police fired into the mobs but failed to 
disperse them. The wild gun battle took 
twelve more lives and injured 250. 


| a 


Britain: Production How? 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee com- 

miserated with the British public last 

Sunday night. In a national broadcast he 


told them that the only way the cur. . 


rently dreary British way .of life 
be improved was through hard work by 
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a tired, underfed people. “There is only 
one way to fill the shops and get back to 
plenty, and that is to produce more.” 
Britain’s production troubles were un- 
derlined last week by an announcement 
from the Board of Trade asking 4,000 
factories to cut fuel consumption 10 per 
cent. That automatically meant a re- 
duction in “production for prosperity.” 
Behind the Board of Trade announce- 
ment lay one of the most depressing fac- 
tors in Britain’s industrial stagnation: the 
inability to increase coal production. The 
mines are being nationalized. But work- 


-ers still skip one shift out of every 


five and demand more money and short- 
er hours. Meanwhile, coal production con- 
tinues to decline. 


| ae 


Red Zone, White Zone 


The Russian scheme for fusing the rela- 


tively weak German Communist party. 


with the powerful Social Democratic 
party and thereby obtaining a political 
lever throughout the Reich struck a ma- 
jor snag last week. The idea had made 
good progress as long as it was applied 
only in the Soviet occupation zone. The 
Social Democrats there were reluctant, 
but after exposure to Communist strong- 
arm methods, they saw the light: On 
March i, -however, Social Democrats 
from the Russian sector in Berlin sum- 
moned party delegates to a citywide 
meeting in the Admiralspalast Theater. 
The majority came from the American, 
British, and French sectors of Berlin. 
They could say what they thought with- 
out fear of reprisal. 

The result was a tumultuous five-hour 
meeting. Otto Grotewohl, Social Demo- 
cratic chairman and a Russian protégé 
was howled down time and again when 
he proposed fusion with the Communists. 
At one time when he admitted he had 
changed his original opposition to the 
merger because of “pressure of events,” 
the delegates cried: “At last he has ad- 
mitted it. It was pressure!” In the end 
the resolution for a merger was defeated 
five to one, although the Communists 
had previously used their® ace card: 
presentation of a request to the Allies 
to re to separate the Ruhr from 
the rest of Germany. 


oor 


Germany: Platter Clean 


The world food shortage was bound 
to squeeze defeated Germany. Last week 
the Germans learned just how tight the 
squeeze would be. 

On Feb. 27 the British announced that 
rations for the 21,000,000 inhabitants of 
their zane would be cut from 1,550 cal- 
ories a day to 1,014 (1,500 calories daily 
represents a subsistence minimum). Field: 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery immedi- 
ately flew to London, and the British 
‘Cabinet conferred. ar Hynd, Cabinet 
minister dealing with German and Aus- 
trian affairs, said “Quite obviously we 
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Sleigh Ride in Sapporo:When a heavy snow recently blanketed Sapporo on 
Hokkaido Island, homesick Americans brought New England to Japan. Tucked in 
sleighs with Red Cross girls, they set off minus jingles but plus the inevitable jeeps. 





have got to find a means of meeting the 
situation in Germany. Whatever is to be 
decided will have to be drastic.” 

One obvious remedy was for all four 
occupying powers to pool their food re- 
sources on a Reich-wide basis. This was 
discussed by the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin Feb. 28. Four days later, how- 
ever, Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American 
deputy military governor, said he doubted 
if even such pooling of food resources 
would help much. Prospects in all zones 
were dark. In the French area reserves 
will be exhausted this week. In the Rus- 
sian area shortages have prevented Ger- 
mans from drawing full rations for the 
past two months. The American zone 
depends on the importation of 700,000 
tons of food from the United States in 
the period up to Aug. 31. American off- 
cials seemed doubtful whether this ratio 
of imports could be maintained. 

A Promise Already: In any case, 
the drastic cut in the British zone posed a 
painful problem for American officials. 
They may be forced to share such food 
as they have with the British zone. This 
means going back on a promise they 
made to German administrators last Oc- 
tober that if farmers would produce 
enough food the Americans would see to 
it that the 1,550-calorie ration was main- 
tained. Lt. Col. Stanley Andrews, food 
and agriculture expert, put it this way: 

“The farmers have performed hand- 
somely at great cost to themselves. They 
have delivered to us at this time more 
wheat and other grain than they turned 
over under the Nazi regime. They have 
brought in their meat, and we now 
have plenty of meat- in this area, 


with moderate slaughtering to maintain 
our ration’ standard. 

“They have brought in their milk un- 
der tremendous handicaps—with their 
trucks breaking down, their horses un- 
shod and no horseshoes obtainable to 
equip them. They have farmed their 
land with hoes and rakes and the help 
of the few tractors still operating, work- 
ing on a pooling basis. 

“It is going to be pretty embarrassing 
for us when we have to go to these Ger- 
mans and say: “Well, boys, you have done 
a fine job. You have kept your part of 
the bargain. Sorry, but we cant keep 
ours’, 


Por 


Why Trouble? 


Brooks Atkinson, New York Times cor- 
respondent, stood on a Moscow River 
bridge one day last week. Spring was in 
the air. A little man approached and 


.asked Atkinson if he were an American. 


When told that he was, the little man 
said: “I don’t see why Americans and 
Russians should have any trouble . . . 
Russians and Americans seem just alike 
to me. They talk the same way and their 
psychology is the same. I know; I’ve been 
in both places.” 


or 


Moscow: Gastronom No. 1 


While most of the world faced hunger, 
Russians last week enjoyed an appetizer 
for bigger and better meals to come. On 
Feb. 25, the commercial stores—where 
surpluses are sold without ration’ cards at 
prices from five to 50 times higher than 
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in ration stores—announced broad price 
reductions. White flour would come down 
63 per cent, bread about 60, coffee 40, 
tea and sugar 33, meat 10 or 15, and 
vodka 25 per cent. 

The next morning eager housewives 
and farmers from the surrounding coun- 
tryside jammed Moscow commercial 
| stores. They formed columns three 
| abreast and nearly two blocks long, car- 
' sying bags and pails for delicacies many 
| cotldn’t afford during the war. Commer- 
cial-store goods still rated as luxuries, but 


the Soviet citizen relished knowing he 


could afford a party on a special occasion. 
The new prices provided an occasion. 

“Take Gastronom No. 1 on Gorky 
_ Street, near Pushkin Square,” cabled 
NEWSWEEK'S Moscow correspondent. “Its 
. old-fashioned facade and interior full of 
statuary perched on the walls are remind- 
ers that it has been doing business since 
the nineteenth century. Many people still 
call it by ‘its old name, Yeliseyeff. For 
generations Moscow has gone there for 
fancy groceries. A normal day’s business 
is 10,000 to 12,000 customers. On Tues- 
day it recorded 25,000 sales; two days 
later there was still along queue. ~ 

“The biggest treat was a chance to buy 
a wide assortment of bread, rolls, and 
buns. Bakeries prepared 44 different 
types of bread products for the occasion. 
The particular favorite seemed to be 
small loaves of French-style bread, made 
ot the best white flour. At one store al- 
most everyone—not only housewives—had 
one or two loaves tucked under his arm. 
And like Ben Franklin some people 
started eating as they walked down the 
street. A few youngsters added to the 
holiday atmosphere by playing catch with 
buns known as bulochki, or deck tennis 
with a doughnuts called ¥ 
baran 

“Peasants also thronged the 
city. During the war they were 
able to sell their extra produce 
at good prices. Now they have 
plenty of rubles, and although 
they live well on their own pro- 
duce, they like-coming to town 
to buy fancy groceries.” 


rom 


The Japs Lost the War 


The Japanese learned about 
rationing the hardest way last 
week. Typical new quotas for 
each person: three matches a 
month; 24 sheets of toilet tis- 
sue a month; one cake of soap 
each three months; two electric 
bulbs a year for city war suffer- 
ers; one bulb a year for others. 


| ae 


Candidate Hirohito 


Emperor Hirohito last week 
continued his precedent-shatter- 


ing public ap ces. He 
mae through nora crowds 
in downtown Tokyo, tipped his 


battered fedora to them, bared his 
teeth in a mirthless grin, and, as usual, 
looked vaguely embarrassed. A New York 
Herald Tribune story by Mac R. Johnson 
on Feb. 28 suggested a possible reason 
for all this imperial publicity: that the 
emperor was planning to submit to a 
plebiscite during the April 10 elections 
the question of retaining the emperor 
system. Despite Hirohito’s recent denial 
ot his own divinity, such a plebiscite 
would still be like asking the average Ja 
whether or not he was in favor of God. 
It would thus also turn .the tables on 
Communists, who demand that the em- 
peror be tried as a war criminal. 


Pom 


Korea: Liberty Bell 

The Korean newspaper Dai Dong 
(Great East) last week cried out that 
10,000,000 Koreans in the Russian oc- 
cupation zone in the north “are in a living 
hell, wandering on the verge of starvation 
. .. Korean Communists, the forerunning 
dogs of Red Communism, are ravaging 
Korea and its people like beasts.” Citing 
experience with occupying troops of two 
countries, Dai Dong chimed on: “Ameri- 
can democracy is the noblest idea for 
world peace and respects human free- 
dom . . . Soviet Communism . . . stands for 
an oppression unprecedented.” 

Dai Dong’s editorial was matched by 
an opposition blast as rival factions ma- 
neuvered in advance of the meeting this 
month of the joint American-Soviet Com- 
mission, which is to blueprint an interim 
Korean government. The Communists 
praised Russian policy in the northern half 
of the country and said: “If opportunistic 
observers in Southern Korea would . . . 





Hirohito, on a public-relations tour, peeks at a deeply 
bowing subject crippled in an American air raid 
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reject reaction and hypocrisy, unification 
... would be carried out immediately and 
the pro-Japanese would be removed.” 

e dispute remained verbal despite 
American officers’ fears of outbreaks on 
Independence Day, March 1. Ardent pa- 
triots grasped ropes attached to the great 
bell Chong No and sounded it seven times 
as a reminder of Chong No’s signal for the 
demonstration in 1919 which led to 


‘bloody suppression of the Korean inde- 


pendence movement by the Japanese. 


oo 


Shanghaied 

The Japanese in Shanghai are beaten 
but not discouraged. Last week they 
believed this rumot: Gen. Tomoyuki 
Yamashita wasn’t really hanged on Feb. 
28 for atrocities committed by his troops 
in the Philippines. Instead, he was 
spirited off to Washington. The Ameri- 
cans are saving him “until the Soviet- 
American war begins.” Then he will 
emerge to lead American troops against 
the Russians. “The Americans would 
never hang a man as smart as that,” the 
Shanghai Japs whispered knowingly. 
“They need him.” 


A ane 


China: Union Now 


Gen. Chang Chih-chung of the Chinese 
national government brushed the charac- 
ters of his name on the documents. Gen. 
the Chinese 
Communists, picked up the same brush 
to draw his signature. Then the third, and 
indispensable, member of the team took 
out a fountain pen and wrote: George C. 
Marshall. Thus in prvi: 4 on Feb. 25 

the trio signed an agreement 
setting up a unified Chinese 
national army—or at least so 
they hoped. 

The “midwife of unification,” 
as the American general was 
called in Chungking, had 
brought forth from China’s rival 
forces a second compact. After 
negotiating the truce of Jan. 10, 
he had now underwritten the 
terms of their ultimate merger: 
During the next eighteen months 
the Nationalist armies will be re- 
duced to 50 divisions, the Com- 
munists to ten, all grouped in a 
single national force of three- 
division armies, some with Kuo- 
mintang commanders, others led 
by Communists: The triumvirate 
next boarded Marshall’s C-47 
— for visits to the northern 

eld armies subject to the reor- 

ganization. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 

‘ shek then prepared to put 

China’s political future to a ma- 

jor test. His Kuomintang party, 

which will lose its ei a lage 

government monopoly under a 

pending political overhaul, met 

at Chungking to consider the 
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Manchurian oil refinery: To the Russians a prize of war, to China the lifeblood of industrial recovery 


proposals. The Generalissimo hopefully 
told 194 party leaders, including a right- 
wing faction bitterly opposed to compro- 
mise with the Communists, that from now 
on the Kuomintang would be “merely an 
ordinary political party” and that the new 
agreements would lead to “internal unity 
and economic recovery.” 


rer 


Manchurian Pillage 


We have no agreement, secret or otherwise, 
with the Soviet government or any other 
government, in regard to war booty in Man- 
churia. This-government does not accept any 
interpretation of war booty to include indus- 
trial enterprises . . . such as Japanese indus- 
tries... in Manchuria . . . Some time ago we 
informed the Soviet government . . . that it 
would be most inappropriate at this time to 
make any final disposition of Japanese exter- 
nal assets in Manchuria. 


The State Department's press chief, 
Michael J. McDermott, thus last week 
spoke up to Russia the day after Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes’s New York speech 
(see page 27). He acknowledged that 
a warning on Manchuria had gone. to 
Moscow recently. Disclosure of the note 
was an attempt to forestall by publicity 
a critical fait accompli. In raising the 
issue again, the American government 
publicly admitted for the first time what 
the world had known for months: The 
Russian Army has systematically stripped 
Manchuria of plants and machinery vital 
to the future of Chinese industry. In line 
with the new policy the United States 
Navy also revealed two recent incidents 
in which the Russians had fired on two 
American planes over Manchuria. 


The Strippers: Nine persistent Amer- 


. kan and British correspondents described 


the results of this Russian industrial re- 


moval in Mukden, the city of 2,000,000 


which the Japanese built up into an Ori- 





ental Pittsburgh. What the Red Army 


had not taken from its steel, machinery, . 


munitions, and textile factories, Chinese 
looters had. Out of nearly 1,000 large 
plants, only 20 still operated, most of 
them making cigarettes, beer and vodka, 
or cosmetics to aid Soviet soldiers’ frater- 
nizing. Henry R. Liebermann wrote in 
The New York Times: “In the western 


_ industrial section, built by the Japanese 


over . .. 14 year’s, smokeless chimneys 
tower over burned buildings, empty 
warehouses, and looted machine shops.” 

Robert.P. Martin, New York Post corre- 
spondent, cabled: “Precision parts, elec- 
trical equipment, and motors were ripped 
from giant punches, drills, jacks, stamp- 
ing machines, and lathes when bulk made 
it impossible to dismantle the entire ma- 
chine. One factory I visited was the great 
Manchukuo Kosaku Kaisha machinery 
and machine-tools plant. Dust eddied 
along the empty concrete floors from 
which lathes and the like had been re- 
moved. Outside was snow and ice and 
scattered piles of junk.” The Chinese 
reported that 5,112 pieces of equip- 
ment had been taken from the Mukden 
arsenal and “all precious tools” seized 
at the Mitsubishi Machine Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The correspondents promptly con- 
fronted the Soviet commander, Maj. Gen. 
Andrei Kovtoun-Stankevich, with ques- 
tions about what they had seen. The 
general coughed when he was asked 
about the systematic stripping of in- 
dustry. Then, he conceded that “it could 
not be left here,” so it had been shipped 
out “according to a decision of the Big 
Three . . . either at Yalta or Berlin, I’m 
not sure, offhand.” The Russian news 
agency, Tass, later issued a rt in 
which General Stankevich said this quota- 
tion was “wholly fabricated.” The general 
also admitted to. correspondents that Jap 
troops captured by the Russians in Muk- 
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den last summer had been sent to Siberia. - 


He didn’t know what had happened to 
.them beyond that and seemed ‘surprised 
that anyone should care. 

The Squatters: Moscow said Russian 
troops were leaving Manchuria and would 
be completely out of the country “earlier 
than the American command can with- 
draw its troops from China, or at least not 
later.” Chinese officers countered with 
assertions that the Red Army was build- 
ing up, not cutting down, its Manchurian 
garrison. They said the 6,000 Soviet 
troops at Mukden had been reinforced by 
men and artillery from North Manchuria, 
and that 30,000 to 40,000 Russian sol- 
diers had landed at Port Arthur. Russian 
officers were said to have sent for their 
wives, and to be repairing their -Man- 
churian billets as if for a long stay. 

At Dairen, made a “free port” by the 
Sino-Soviet treaty, an Associated Press 
correspondent, Richard Cushing, saw 
“mile after mile [of] Russian forces 
in military maneuvers. They employed 
tanks, mortars and anti-aircraft guns. 
American lend-lease tanks were in evi- 
dence . . . Rows of surprisingly big anti- 
aircraft batteries were being placed in 
strategic spots.” 

As China digested the reports from 
Manchuria, its public staged another ser- 
ies of protest demonstrations against the 
Russians. Students, workers, merchan: 
and women’s groups marched and shout 
at Chungking, Peiping, Nanking, Han- 
kow, Chengtu and Tsingtao. At Shanghai 
an organization called the “Shanghai Stu- 
dents Sovereignty Protection Movement 
Committee” led 2,000 Chinese students 
to the Soviet Consulate, where a lavish 
party in celebration of the .Red Army 
anniversary was in progress. Students 
armed with pastepots swarmed over 
the consulate, plastering its walls and 
windows with stickers bearing anti- 
Russian slogans. 
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The Red Web 


Three weeks ago Russia claimed that 
Canada’s spy probe was chiefly intended 
to do political harm to Russia, that it’ 
bore “no relation to . . . Canada’s se- 
curity,” and that members of the Soviet 
military attaché staff in Ottawa had re- 
ceived from Canadians only “insignifi- 
cant” information (NEwswEEK, March 4). 
Moscow implied that no serious spying 
was done. 

This week Canada gave the lie-direct 
retort, fiamirig Russia for the first. time. 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King released 
on March 4 an interim report of the -royal 
commissioners conducting the probe. It 
claimed that members of the Soviet Em- 
bassy at Ottawa, acting “under direct in- 
structions from Moscow,” organized “a 
network of undercover agents’ to obtain 
information on atomic energy, the atom 
bomb, explosives, and Canadian and 
United States troop movements. 

The commissioners said Igor Gouzenko, 


- former cipher clerk of the Soviet military 


attaché, had described the organization 
and provided original documents. These 
showed Col. Nicolai Zabotin, Soviet mili- 
tary attaché recently recalled to Moscow, 
headed the spy ring, assisted by Lt. Col. 
Motinoff, chief assistant military attaché; 
Lt. Col. Rogoff, assistant military attaché 
(air); Major Sokoloff, of the embassy’s 
commercial counselor staff; Lt. Angeloff, a 
military attaché secretary, and others. All 
of these, and their agents, employed 
e names. Zabotin’s was “Grant.” 

What Russia Wanted: Telegrams 
from “the director” in Moscow told 
“Grant” in August 1945 to get informa- 
tion on: ; 

@ Materials used in the atomic bomb and 
its production process including drawings. 
@ Canadian .and English methods for 
producing explosives and chemicals. 

@ Canadian and United States troop 
movements to the Pacific. 

Notes written by Zabotin, Motinoff, 
and Rogoff between March and August 
1945 specified other information sought: 
€ Models of radar sets and reports on 
new radar research. 

@ Particulars of the uranium-processing 
plant at Chalk River, Ont., with samples 
of Uranium 235. 

€ Complete information on the National 
Research Council, its work and nnel, 
including documents from its library. 

@ Material on United States radar and 
navigation periscopes. 

@ Information on telegrams passing out 
of Canada’s External Affairs Department 
and the British High Commissioner's of- 
fice in Ottawa. 

@ Information of ammunition, op- 
tical and radio appliances, chemical war- 
fare, , etc, 

The interim go gave the names of 
only four of the thirteen persons detained 


British Combine 
Zabotin: A “spy under orders” 


as suspects or witnesses: Mrs. Emma 
Woikin, a cipher clerk. in the External 
Affairs Department, who gave informa- 
tion to Major Sokoloff; Eoot. Gordon 
Lunan, loaned by the Canadian Army to 
the Wartime Information Board (now 


* the Canadian Information Service), who 


headed a group of agents employed as 
scientists in the National Research Coun- 


cil; Edward W. Mazerall, an electrical 


engineer employed on radar in the Na- 
tional Research Council; arid Kathleen 
M. Willsher, deputy registrar of the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner’s office. Mrs. 
Woikin pleaded guilty when the four ap- 
peared in police court in Ottawa March 4 
on charges under the Official Secrets Act. 
They were remanded for a week. If con- 
victed, they could be imprisoned for life. 

The report said evidence indicated 
many more agents were employed and 
that they disclosed “information more in- 
trinsically important” than that given by 
the four named. 
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Hon. Intentions 


While Canada proceeded with its plans 
to deport about 10,000 Japanese (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 7), several adian bach- 
elors last week offered to forsake their 
single blessedness to keep Japanese girls 
in the country. The New Canadian, a 
Japanese newspaper published in Win- 
nipeg, received letters from non-Japanese 

ering marriage as a solution. 

One 82-year-old hopeful wrote: “I hear 
that Japanese women don’t nag and don't 
ask silly questions. That’s for me.” A 64 


year-old bachelor, who also favored “doc- : 


ile” women, sought a Japanese widow 
or spinster “between the ages of 50 and 


60—without dependents.” A merchant 
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navy veteran, who had often visited 
Japan, recalled “the good times and social 
fare there.” 

The editor, answering all letters, po- 
litely explained love would have to run its 
natural course without editorial prodding. 
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War on Ice 


In a heavily guarded room of the 
turreted Chateau Frontenac Hotel at 
Quebec in August 1943, the Allies’ Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff debated heatedly. 
Soon after two scientists entered the 
conference room, aides and consultants 
waiting in an ante-chamber heard two 
shots ring out. 

“My God,” exclaimed British Air Mar- 
shal Sir William Welsh, “the Americans 
are shooting the British.” 

But the bullets were fired in a scien- 
tific demonstration, not in anger. One 
splintered a block of ice into many frag- 
ments. The other, fired into a block of 
Pykrete ice, a combination of ice and 
wood pulp, bounced off the block and 
grazed the trousers of Fleet Admiral 
Emest J. King at the knee. Later, King, 
who said it was the closest he had ever 
come to being shot, asked Welsh: “How 
did you know it wasn’t the British shoot- 
ing at us?” Welsh replied: “I never 
thought of that.” 

The test was one of many in a research 
project as weird as any sponsored by the 
Allies during the war. Winston Churchill 
thought its prospects “dazzling” when 
he mathoriendt the launching of the Hab- 
bakuk* project in 1942. Later, responsi- 
bility was shifted to the United States 
Navy. Its aim was to build floating ice- 
bergs as aircraft carriers to fight subma- 
rines and to aid the invasion of Europe. 

The icebergs were to be 2,000 feet 
long, 300 feet wide, and 200 feet deep. 
They would weigh 2,000,000 tons, and 
cost about $70,000,000 each. They were 
planned to accommiodate 200 fighter 


planes or 100 Mosquito bombers, repair . 


shops, anti-aircraft defenses, and a com- 
plement of 3,590 officers and men. The 
Pykrete was ted to withstand tor- 
pedoes as readily as bullets. A block 
model 60 feet long, 30 feet wide and 20 
feet deep, and weighing 1,000 tons was 
built in the winter of. 1948 in Canada, 
where most of the research was con- 
AT chest 2g 

ia, in Jasper Natio ark in rta, 
until the end of the following summer. 

But reduced strategic ‘n both in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, as well as 
almost prohibitive costs, finally doomed 
the p project Joint statements in London, 
Washi gton, and Ottawa last week ad- 
mitted the failure but added, somewhat 








ment, 2:8: “Because thou hast spoiled many na- 
tions, all the remnants of the people shall spoil thee; 
because of men’s blood, and violence of the 
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Argentina: The Fair Vote 


The counting of votes in the Argen- 
tine election had hardly begun last week. 
The popular vote was very close, and the 
final result in any one of several major 
centers of population might easily de- 
termine the winner. But many Argen- 
tines were convinced that Col. Juan D. 
Perén would be their next President. He 
had a narrow lead in the popular vote, 
but a commanding lead for almost 
enough electoral votes to give him the 
189 out of 376 needed to win. 

In the vote for members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, provincial governors, and 
provincial legislatures—which will ‘elect 
- national senators—the unified Perén 








popularly elected President in Argentina, 
and at the same time is doing business as 
usual with acknowledged dictatorships, 
both in Latin America and in other 
parts of the world. 

The attitude of the other American re- 
publics is not such as to encourage Wash- 
ington. They have had very little to say, 
for example, about the pre-election blue- 
book charges against Perén. Obviously, 
they are waiting for the results of the 
election before they go on record. Should 
Tamborini win, there would be no neces- 
sity for any other than a formal acknowl- 
edgement. With a Perén victory, Wash- 
ington sources suggest that the replies 
would probably follow one of several 
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was bolstered by the Constitution. Then 
in December, Vargas’s candidate, Gen. 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra, was elected Presi- 


dent and Vargas himself became a sena- | 


tor. And last week the new Constituent 
Assembly voted, 148 to 93, not to repeal 
the Constitution of 1937 until a new Con- 
stitution had been drafted. The Assembly 
has been devoting most of its attention to 
extraneous matters and has made little 
progress on its real job. In the mean. 
time, President Dutra will be able to rule 
by decree, just as Vargas did. The conclu- 
sion of many Brazilians: The more things 
change, the more they are the same. 


ow 


Bolivia: Blue Book Sequel 


Since the United States blue book on 
Argentina was issued a month ago Presi- 
dent Gualberto Villarroel of Bolivia has 

denied one of its accusations—that 





forces were far ahead. This was 
largely because the parties of the 
Democratic Union, all of which had 
supported the Tamborini-Mosca 
Presidential ticket, had split on 
party lines for local candidates. 


Significance--—— 


A Perén victory would raise 
many problems, some of them self- 
created, in Argentina and in the 
other American republics. 

Democratic Argentine leaders 
cut the ground from under their 
own feet on election day. They 
went on record, practically unani- 
mously, that the elections had been 
fair. A delegation of them even 
visited Chief of Staff Gen. Carlos 
von der Becke and thanked him 
for the good job of supervision the 
army had done. And there have 
been no complaints thus far about 
the manner in which the vote 
counting has been carried out. The 
Democrats will therefore be in no 
position to make charges if Perén 
assumes the Presidency. 

The same problem faces the State De- 
partment of the United States. Washing- 
ton’s recent Argentine policy has been 
based on the assumption that there is a 
fundamental difference between the Ar- 
gentine people and their government, 
and that if the Argentines had free- 
dom of choice, they would throw Pe- 
r6én overboard. The State Department 
has even gone so far as to say that it 
would not sign a mutual security treaty 
with a Perén government. If Perén is 
elected, in what his opponents have al- 
ready conceded to be a free election, and 
the United States persists in its attitude, 
there will no longer be a single inter- 
American system in which Washington 
plays the dominant role. Instead, there 
will be rival groups, one led by Wash- 
* ington, the other by Buenos Aires. 

Furthermore, refusal to deal with a 
Perén government will mean that, while 
professing its devotion to democracy, the 
United States is refusing to recognize a 
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the revolution which put him in 
power in December 1943 was an 
Argentine-Axis affair. But the 
charges have stirred up trouble in 
La Paz -and in Bolivian circles 
abroad: 

@ The blue book named Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, Finance Minister 
and head of the government MNR 
party, as the instigator of the revo- 
lution.* Immediately, independent 
Bolivian newspapers demanded that 

















MNR representatives leave the 








Cabinet “for the dignity of the 
country.” There was no answer. 

@ The government admitted that 
it had arrested four members of the 
presidential palace d, “for a 
matter of internal discipline.” 
Rumor, officially denied, said there 
had been a revolutionary plot. The 
President denied other rumors that 
there had been a Cabinet crisis and 
that he was thinking of setting up 
a military cabinet to control con- 








lines: (1) a bare acknowledgement; (2) 
acknowledgement with a noncommittal 
comment that the revelations are very 
interesting; (3) a suggestion that the 
matter be investigated further; or (4) a 
blunt inquiry as to what the United 
States proposes to do: about it. 


one 


Brazil: More of the Same 


The 1987 Constitution of Brazil is one 
‘of the political wonders of the world. Its 
text says that it entered into force on 
Nov. 10, 1937. Actually, in the sense of 
being the supreme law of the land, it has 
never been in force. One student has 
called it a “ghost constitution” which is 
best read backward. Its last thirteen ar- 
ticles nullify the first 174-and authorize 
the President to rule by decree. 

The revolution of October 1945 was 
directed against both President Getulio 
Vargas and his dictatorial system, which 


Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 





gressional elections in May. 
@ Villarroel. added that all Bo- 
livian exiles, including deposed 
President Enrique Pefiaranda, were 

to return home. But the PIR leader José 
Antonio Arze, who still carries in his 
body the assassin’s bullet which nearly 
killed him in July 1944, headed a 
“Democratic Anti-Fascist Committee’ of 
Bolivian Exiles residing in Chile.” Its 
declaired aim: “to extirpate Nazi-Fas- 
cism in Bolivia and to establish an effec- 
tive democratic regime.” It will support 
the opposition Democratic Anti-Fascist 
Front which has its headquarters in 
La Paz. 

Many Bolivians think their fate de- 
pends on the result of the Argentine elec- 
tion. The newspaper El Diario comment- 
ed: “Bolivians will celebrate with satis- 
faction the collapsing of the Argentine 
dictatorship because its downfall will 
mean the rebirth of democracy.” 





*In 1940. Pefiaranda ted Paz Estenssoro 
Finance Minister but within t hours 
i because that very night Paz Estenssoro 
broadcast a fiery speech over a pro-Nazi radio. 














“Traveling (s fon when we can all be together like this."" “They're both asieop. And so happy. This [s wonderful—te have 2 Master Room like this."” 


You reserve two Double Bedrooms in the new Budd-designed sleeping car. 
The porter folds back the partition between them to make one large, spaci- 
ous Master Room for the day. You have two wide, panorama windows with 
unobstructed view. There are six comfortable seats in case friends you meet 
on the train come in to visit. You may have a table for games or for dining 
en famille. There is plenty of room. 

When bedtime comes, the partition is put in place and you have two rooms, 
with a communicating door. Each Double Bedroom has its own enclosed 
toilet room with lavatory and shower bath. The children can go to bed early 

_and sleep undisturbed. 

This new Double Bedroom, the first really satisfactory double bedroom 
ever designed, is only one of the new Budd developments for better trains, 
more comfortable travel, in the post-war world. You will see them soon on 
many railroads from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Budd builds trains of stainless 
steel, the strongest and safest material used in railway car structures. 
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EDWARD-G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA e¢ DETROIT 





Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and stainless steel bigh- 
way truck trailers, Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the 
SHOTWELD* system of fabricating bi-tensile steel. H#REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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Birthday: Pore Pius XII, 70, 
March 2. The day also marked 
the seventh anniversary of his 
election to the papacy. 


Engaged: Cot. James P. S. 
DeEvEREUX, 43, hero of Wake 
Island, and RacHEL CLARKE 
Cooke, thirtyish, Baltimore so- 
cialite; in Baltimore, Md., Feb. 
25. Colonel Devereux, whose 
wife died while he was a pris- 
oner of the Japanese, has a son, 
Paddy, 11. 


French Leave: Pfc. JoserH E. 
Hicswa, whose death sentence 
for killing two Japs caused a 
flurry of protest in the United 
States, escaped from prison in 
Yokohama last week with Pvt. 
Kirby Willis, who is sentenced 
to twenty years for rape. They 
went immediately to a nearby 
geisha house. There, military 
police found the two with their 
geisha girls. Hicswa’s parents in Walling- 
ton, N. J., said they were “terribly shocked.” 





Acme 
Van Johnson, with a new interest 


Who’s She? Van Jounson, the bobby- 
soxers idol, got around to the Stork Club 
with Jacqueline Dalya, movie actress, 
who has been seen around New York 
with him lately during Van’s visit from 
Hollywood. Van had just ordered his 
usual four glasses of milk. Asked if he 
was engaged to Sonja Henie, the ice 
skater, Van said: “Sonja? Now who is 
she? Is that the girl who swims?” 


Latest Role: GreER Garson, movie ac- 
tress, puf on cap and gown to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Human- 
ities from Rollins College in Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Uncle Ike: GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
EIsENHOWER, Army Chief of Staff, re- 
laxed with his nieces and nephew, Ellen 
Moore, Mamie Moore, and Michael Gill, 


Ike and admirers: (left to right) Ellen, Ma 





in San Antonio, Texas. The general is 
visiting his wife’s sister, Mrs. George 
Moore, mother of the children. 


Harsh Words: A $100,000 libel suit has 
been filed against GeraLp L. K. Situ, 
America First leader; by Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Court Judge Samuel Heller. 
Heller claims that he was libeled in 
a letter sent to Smith followers after 
their rally Feb. 7, which resulted in 
a riot and Smith’s arrest. Part of the 
letter read: “We have been arrested 
at the instigation of a set of conspir- 
ing Communists, working with Judge 
Caplan and Judge Heller, who appar- 
ently prearranged a kangaroo court to 
accommodate our enemies.” 


Lady Wolf: Doris Duane, 19, of New 
York and Fresno, Calif., was chosen the 
“Ideal Wolfess” by Abner Silver, author 
of the book, “All Women Are Wolves.” 
Doris, who is 5 feet 7 has a 25-inch 
waist and a 35-inch bust. Silver’s re- 
search was done among pinup photos. 
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Doris Duane, an expert's ideal 


‘Associated 
mie, Michael 
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Divorced: Sytvia Siwyey, 35, 
movie actress, and LuTHerR Ap. 
LER, 44, actor; in Hollywood, 
Feb. 27. Married since 1938, 
Miss Sidney charged Adler with 
‘making her hysterical by insist. 
ing that he was “a bachelor at 
heart.” Their son, Jody, 6, will 
spend half of each year with 
each parent until he is 14 and 
able to decide for himself. The 
actress previously divorced the 
publisher Bennett Cerf. 
Mickey WALKER, former wel- 
terweight champion, and E.era- 
NOR BELL WALKER, his third 
wife; in Newark, N. J., Feb. 27, 
Mrs. Walker said Mickey desert- 
ed her for his painting, his “only 
loye.” Recently, Mickey said of 
hi’ second wife, Clara Hellmers 
Walker, an artist: “She gave up 
art for me and here I am try- 
-ing to awaken her interest in it.” 
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Racing Fans: Au Jotson, 59, 
onetime “mammy” singer, and his bride, 
the former ERLE GALBRAITH, 22, who 
gave up a movie career for Al, took in 
the races at Santa Anita, in Los Angeles. 
Jolson is in Hollywood to watch the film- 
ing of his life story, with Larry Parks 
in the title role. - 


. omen me 
The Jolsons, crazy over horses 


Died: Garpner Cow es, 85, publisher 
of The Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
in Des Moines, Feb. 28. In 1932, Cowles 
served briefly as RFC director under for- 
mer President Hoover. He is survived by 
his wife and six children, including Gard- 
ner Jr., president of Look magazine and 
the Cowl 

president of The Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal and Tribune. 

Georce B. Deaey, 86, publisher of 
The Dallas Morning News; in Dallas, 
Texas, Feb. 26. The British-born Dealey 
rose from $3-a-week office boy to pub- 
lisher in his 71 years with the same news- 
paper organization. 

Frank T. Crowe, 63, construction 
engineer; in Redding, Calif., Feb. 26. 
Known for his daring, short-cut methods 
in construction, Crowe supervised the 
building of a score of dams, including 
Boulder and Shasta. 
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Heres why you can afford Television! 












pe SYLVANIA CATHODE RAY TUBES 

my Cathode Ray Tube—Heart of Television! Its 
8 ae 

ith development stands as the greatest single 

ist. factor behind the growth of visual home 

- at entertainment. Now, new Cathode Ray 

will Tubes, designed by Sylvania Electric, are 

vith enabling television set manufacturers to 

a produce models that will cost no more 

the than quality, pre-war radio-phonograph 

combinations! 

vel- _  .. It is high-quality, high-fidelity 

ene television, too. Sylvania’s new 

ns Cathode Ray Tubes will bring 

a. you television pictures as lifelike, 

ily sharp and clear, and as richly- 

| of toned as our modern movies. : 


LEC RIC. 


the Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, Néw York 18, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD- FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES a 
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Germans on Malaria 
How They Treated War Plagues 
“Comes Off the U. S. Secret List 


Of the interviews with German scien- 
tists after V-E Day, few were more pro- 
vocative to Allied interrogators than that 
with Dr. H. Habs, director of Public 
—_ at the Hygiene Institute of Ham- 

urg. . 
Habs, it was rumored, had been en- 

aged in biological warfare; possibly he 
fad expérimented on unwilling “volun- 
teers.” But one thing was certain: Habs 
had been malariologist to the German 
Wehrmacht in Greece and elsewhere. 
From him, British and American scientists 
might learn how the Nazis had met the 
threat of malaria, this war’s greatest 
plague, as well as that of other tropical 
diseases. 

Their secret findings, reported by Brig. 
Sidney Smith of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps to the Combined Intelligence Ob- 
jectives Subcommittee, have now been 
made public for the first time. High- 
lights of the interviews with Habs and 
other Hamburg doctors: d 
@ For control of Anopheles mosquitoes, 
Habs used Paris green. Since 1943, how- 
ever, DDT had been used with good 
effect on mosquitoes. Prior to that, the 
powerful chemical had been tried only as 
a lousicide by the Wehrmacht in Russia. 
@ Daily atabrine prophylaxis was started 
three days before -the German troops 
entered malarial areas. For this purpose, 
Habs found the synthetics, atabrine and 
plasmoquine, just as satisfactory as real 
quinine. But he believed that atabrine.and 
plasmoquine should not be used together. 
@ For benign tertian malaria, caused by 
Plasmodium vivax, the form of the disease 


usually encountered in troops, Habs used. 


atabrine by mouth. For cerebral malaria 
and the malignant form caused by Plas- 
modium falciparum, he recommended 
intramuscular injections of atabrine mu- 
sonate daily for two or three days, fol- 
lowed by oral doses. 

@ At the Hamburg Tropical Institute, Dr. 
Werner Mohr treated recurring malaria 
with quinoplasmine, atabrine musonate 
intramuscularly, and tablets of atape 
(atabrine, 0.1° grain-plasmoquine .005 
grain), three daily for five days. 

@ Dr. W. Weise of the same institute re- 
ported methods for determining the con- 
centration of malarial drugs in the body. 
Atabrine, which seldom causes _ toxic 
effects or psychoses, is eliminated by the 
bowels, if administered by mouth. Taken 
intramuscularly, the excretion of the drug 
is about equal by bowels and bladder. 
@ For bacillary dysentery, Dr. Habs con- 
sidered eubasin (sulfapyridine) highly 
effective, but for amebic -dysentery, 
emetine and yatren were chiefly used. 
@ For trench fever from the Russian 
front, Dr. Mohr reported three methods 


MEDICINE 


of treatment: eubasin, convalscent serum, 
and artificial fever produced by omnadin 
or by intravenous injections of killed 
bacteria. Diagnosis of trench fever (also 
called Wolhynian fever) was made by a 
technique called “xenodiagnosis.” Five or 
six lice were fed upon the patient daily 
for six or seven days. Guts of the lice 
were then examined for ricksettiae, the 
cause of trench fever. If trench fever is 
present, extracellular ricksettiae are seen; 
if the germs are intracellular, the diag- 
nosis is typhus. 

@ Twenty convalescent cases of typhus 
acquired in a Wehrmacht camp in Ham- 
burg were demonstrated at the institute. 
The twenty, survivors of 25 infected with 
the disease, owed their lives to previous 
vaccination, the doctors claimed. 
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Measles and the Unborn 


In 1942, Dr. N. McAlister Gregg of 
Sydney, Australia, reported an alarming 
incidence of cataracts, heart disease, and 
other, congenital malformations in babies 
born of mothers who had had rubella 
(German measles) during early preg- 
nancy (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 28, 1944). 

Subsequently other medical reports on 
the subject appeared in Australia and the 
United States. One investigator esti- 
mated that “practically all children of 
mothers who have rubella in the first two 
months of pregnancy and 50 per cent of 
those having it in the third month will be 
defective.” So serious was the outlook 
that some doctors suggested abortions be 
performed on all pregnant women who 
develop this disease. 

Such drastic measures are not justified, 
Drs. Max J. Fox and Mortimer M. Bortin 


of Milwaukee, Wis., said last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation. And to back up their conclusions, 


the two doctors cite a survey of eleven 
cases of rubella in expectant mothers 


reported to the Milwaukee Health De. - 


partment. With the exception of one stil]- 
born child, all the women gave birth to 
normal infants. 


Pe 


Lady of Stone 


The woman's face was a rigid, waxy 
mask. So boardlike was the skin of her 
body that when the doctors tried to lift 
a section, it remained hidebound. Her 
chart at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, 
read “scleroderma”—a rare form of skin 
atrophy, usually seen only in “The Wom- 
an Turned to Stone” in circus sideshows. 

A year before these strange symptoms 
appeared, the patient had undergone an 
operation for an enlarged thyroid gland. 
Could the nearby parathyroid glands 
which control calcium metabolism have 
been damaged during surgery? The cause 
of scleroderma is not known, but recent 
evidence has shown that the calcium con- 
tent of the skin is increased by at least 
80 per cent with the progress of the 
disease. Acting on this lead, Drs. Eugene 
T. Bernstein and Lewis A. Goldberger 
began treatment with dihydrotachysterol, 
a chemical which acts speedily to regu- 
late calcium metabolism. . 

The patient’s response to the drug, 
which is closely related to vitamin D, was 
“almost dramatic,” according to the 
Mount Sinai doctors. With the exception 
of a slight color change in some areas, 
her skin returned to its normal pliable 
condition after five months’ treatment. 
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Acme 


Underground Ambulance: This coal-mine ambulance, mounted on rail wheels 
and electrically heated, will be employed in an Ohio mine. Equipped with medicines 
and a portable cot, which can be rolled into a regular ambulance at the mine entrance, 
it assures injured miners of safe, comfortable, and quick transportation to the hospital. 
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No other single vehicle saves as much on original 
investment and throughout its long, productive 
life as the versatile Universal “Jeep.” 

You get one vehicle for four functions. You 
can use it as a truck, tractor, personnel carrier, and 
mobile power unit... whenever necessary. 

The “Jeep” is always ready for “extra jobs” 


which constantly come up—clearing snow from 


A ‘JEEP’ ON THE PAYROLL 
SAVES MONEY FOR YOU 








POWERED BY THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS ‘JEEP’ ENGINE 


The 4-cylinder, 60 h.p. Willys 
“Jeep” Engine is one of the most 
powerful engines for its size in 
the world. During the war, it - 
became standardized as motive 
power for all military “Jeeps,” 
powering this war machine through billions of miles 
-.-over all kinds of terrain...in all parts of the world. 























4-FUNCTION 
VEHICLE 





plant roadways and parking areas...spray-painting . 


fences and remote installations... cutting down 
fire-hazard weeds around factory buildings... 
carrying men and their tools on rush jobs, right 
to the trouble source, over good, bad or no roads 
at all...speeding across town to pick up sub- 
assemblies, spare parts, and back again, right to 
the production line or repair site. 


The 4-wheel-drive, 4-function, Universal 
“Jeep” is unmatched for the variety of jobs it is 
designed to do for industry. Inspect the “Jeep” 
at your Willys dealers. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS 
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AN My Friends 
Speak to Me 
Now / 








*So Inconspicuous 


Ye ... I’m on speaking terms with all my 
fr’ 


iends now that I wear a Zenith Hearing 
Aid, and can hear again. 

I wasn’t always so smart. Fact is, I used to 
be as hard headed as I was hard of hearing. 
Thought it was strictly my affair if I didn’t 
want to wear an instrument. 

But when even my best friends quit trying 
to make me hear, I discovered my defective 
héaring embarrassed them as much as it 
handicapped me. They hated to shout—and I 
hated to be shouted at. 

-That’s when I got my Zenith. Wear it 
as casually as eyeglasses, too, because its 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are hardly 
noticeable. — 

So I’m getting a big kick out of life once 
more. Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith 
Hearing Aid! 

* 8 
Hard of hearing? See your Zenith dispenser 
this week for a free, private demonstration 
of the Zenith Radionic. You owe it to your- 
self, your family and friends. No one will 
press you to buy. And you adjust the Zenith 
to your own hearing needs with the flick of 
a finger. It’s easy as focusing binoculars! For 
free descriptive literature, write: Zenith 


‘Radio Corp., Dept. Nw-3B, Chicago 339, Iil. 


Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 
Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 
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~ RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
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Goop for Slash 


When the war ended, the Chemical 
Warfare Service was left with more than 
50,000,000 pounds of Pyrogel, or “Goop,” 
a magnesium mixture used as an in- 
cendiary-bomb filler. The thick, whitish 
gel had no known commercial value. 
Getting rid of it meant expensive dump- 
ing—in the sea because burning on land 
would create fumes injurious to crops. 

Last week, the CWS announced a 
cheap and fitting end for “Goop”—forest- 
fire control. In a test burning of slash— 
felled treetops, branches, and other in- 
flammable logging debris—in the Douglas 
fir forests of the Pacific Northwest, this 
mixture, with its long-sustained burning 
power, topped all other methods of dis- 
posing of the dangerous waste. For 

rther experimentation, some seventeen 
stations of the United States Forest 
Service have been supplied with Pyrogel. 


Bush at the Crossroads 


To Vannevar Bush, electrical engineer, 
the mechanical aspects of the early 1930s 
‘approximated the grotesque. Airplanes 
roared overhead with unmufiled exhausts. 
Noisy steam locomotives, belching smoke 
and vapor, hauled transcontinental traf- 
fic. Incandescent lights produced nine- 
teen times as much heat as illumination. 
Radios screeched; air conditioning was 
in its infancy; television was a dream. 

This year on his 56th birthday, March 
11, the slender, sinewy New Englander 
who directed the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development from the first 
dark war days of 1941, will look back 
over fifteen years that mark the greatest 
Pac advance in history. At the 
same time, he looks ahead in his new 
book, “Endless Horizons,”* a compilation 
of his wartime speeches, magazine ar- 
ticles, reports, and private comments. 

Crackling with the terse phraseology 
for which he is famous, the book includes 
Bush’s answer to President Roosevelt’s rec- 
ommendation for coordination of wartime 
research for: peacetime use (NEWSWEEK, 
July 30, 1945); a plea for fewer and bet- 
ter patents; a humorous comparison be- 
tween the ancient medicine man and the 
modern man of science, and a plan for 
restoring the free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge which, before the war, put 
American science on top of the world. 

The most carefully aimed sideswipe 
hits the future of atomic energy: “Ex- 
treme care in the formulation of the 
a. extreme judiciousness in the 
selection of men to administer the legis- 
lation once drawn, are essential if we are 
to insure against freezing science to its 
present stage, hamstringing further study 
and repelling able minds from this field. 

Birds and Bombs: Before the war, 
Bush, like other abstract scientists of the 
era, worked in stuffy obscurity as the 


182 pages. Public Affairs Press. $2.50. 





president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, acclaimed by his col- 
leagues but, to the laity, a man of 
mysterious enterprises. 

The differential analyzer (NEWsweex, 
Nov. 11, 1945), the rapid selector, and 
the justifying typewriter, all surrealistic 
nightmares of coiled wires and electronic 
tubes aimed at reducing the burden of 
calculation, are the products of Bush’s 
laboratory efforts and imaginative genius, 
But thrust into the limelight in 1940, 
when he became chairman of the Nation- 
al Defense Research Committee, Bush ap- 
peared less formidable than was expected. 

At home, “V.B.” or “Van” is a super- 
i pe who putters away in a dream 
world extending from such hobbies as 





Associated Press 
Bush, the scientist, scans new horizons 


color photography to scientific turkey 
raising. A lover of birds, he recently built 
a feeding place for them in his garden but 
forgot to reckon with the pigeons, which 
bullied away his pets. Tossing aside the 
frightening problems of atomic energy, 
Bush outwitted the outlaws. Perchin 
rods, too weak to hold their weight an 
equipped with a trick spring, dumped the 
pigeons groundward while the lighter 
wild birds, adequately supported, con- 
tentedly enjoyed the sanctuary. 

Although Bush would like to go back to 
his own research and to devote full time 
to the Carnegie Institution, he is faced 
with the dilemma common to all big- 
name scientists: If worldwide develop- 
ments are of such urgency as are at pres- 
ent indicated, his conscience will demand 
his active participation. 

By the end of the fiscal year in June, 
it is expected that the OSRD will have 
wound up its work, and President Trv- 
man has announced his intention of creat- 
ing a peacetime counterpart. Meanwhile, 
at the tail end of a month’s business-holi- 
day trip which took him to California, 
Bush with one hand is directing new 
Carnegie projects postponed by the wat 
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and, with the other, is directing the tre- 
mendous ey ry of report writing inci- 
dental to the last days of the OSRD. 

Acids to Galaxies: From his panel- 
walled, high-ceilinged Carnegie Institu- 
tion office, Bush is now guiding such 
research as the study of anti-biotic prin- 
ciples associated with unsaturated fatty 
acids at the Plant Biology Department 
of Stanford University, the study of 
genetics at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, and of human emnbeyogy at 
Johns Hopkins, Joint operation by Carne- 
gie and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology of the Mount Palomar telescope 
project, Bush anticipates, will result in a 
vast extension of the present astronomical 
knowledge of the -universe. 

Along with these headline - activities, 
Bush still cherishes the hope that before 
very long, he will find time for his own 
private investigations. He has a reputa- 
tion as a good waiter, and while he waits, 
he thinks. Just now his mind’s goal is 
that of all war-weary scientists: new 
techniques to lessen the drudgery of their 
calling and to release the iar great- 
er, unknown developments. 
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The Triplet Islands 


‘ The Twin Islands “X” which have 

rung up in the ocean south of Tokyo 
De oswiek March 4) are full-fledged 
land. bodies now. 

When first sighted by the British de- 
stroyer Urania on Feb. 18, they were 
fst low black .rocks in a disturbed sea. 

ithin a week, they were 20 to 30 feet 
high and roughly a quarter of a mile 


long and one-eighth wide, according to 


NewswEEk’s Tokyo correspondent. 

Last week, a Sydney correspondent, 
Massey Stanley, flew over the spot in an 
American survey plane and reported the 
peaks were 75 to 80 feet sige with base 
diameters of nearly 1,000 feet. A third 
peak was pushing through the steam 
which jetted from the sides of the twins. 
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Why Redheads? 


Why are redheads red-headed, in- 
stead of black or brown? 

Two University of Chicago scientists, 
Dr. Peter Flesch and Dr. Stephen Roth- 
man, point to an iron-containing pigment, 
just discovered, as the answer. The de- 
gree of redness, the doctors explain in the 
penal of Investigative Dermatology, is 

on the amount of the pigment in 
the hair shaft. 

The red. substance, which appears in 
the form of tiny granules, is not directly 
tesponsible for the hair coloring, because 
when it is extracted from the hair, the 
reddish hue remains. Instead, it seems to 
revolutionize the usual pigment-produc- 
mg process, so that instead of black 
melanin, the dark pigment containing 

ur and iron which tints the hair 
black or brown, a red form of melanin,, 


probably (C,,H2oN,O,). Fe, is created. 
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It isn’t just to while away the time 
that 34 MILLION men read Popular 
Mechanics. It’s useful 
they want—new ways of doing things 
better. 

They read the ads deliberately, not 
by accident, and when they find a 
good thing they consciously do some- 
thing about it. 

Here’s 4 — ote: —— 
acting market for anything bought 
men. bay muneamabtion, as Blades, 
hair tonic—there’s no end to the list. 

It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REacH THE 
P.M. Minn! 


No, the makers of these shoes don’t all 
advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 
they could do so profitably. 344 MILLION 
men buy a lot of shoes. 
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Miss Brice has left “My Man” behind 


Grandmother Snooks 


When “The Follies of 1921” opened, it 
starred an actress who had been a Ziegfeld 
mainstay since 1910. A little character 
comedienne with a generous nose and a 
wide mouth, Fanny Brice during the 
show stepped out of character to sing a 
haunting song called “My Man.” It fast 
became a great song hit and the Brice 
trademark. 

“My Man” has gone the way of hip 
flask and flapper, but Miss Brice is still 
around. This week she is celebrating a 
somewhat arbitrary silver anniversary. 
It toasts what was a very minor occur- 
rence in 1921, the birth of a precocious, 


- bratty character known today as “Baby 


Snooks.” 

At a party Fanny burlesqued the 
burlesque song, “Poor Pauline,” singing 
it as a 6-year-old might. A guest dubbed 
the voice “Babykins” and suggested it go 
into Miss Brice’s routine. But it wasn’t un- 
til Fanny’s third husband, Billy Rose, pro- 
duced “Sweet and Low” in 1930 that 
Babykins hit Broadway. Although Fanny 
did her best, Babykins was dropped from 
the revue after a few weeks. In the 
“Follies of 1933” the brat came back as 
Baby Snooks. By the time the “Follies 
of 1936” rolled across the boards Snooks 
was breaking “into reviews. Eve Arden 
was Snooks’s mother, eventually” to be 
replaced by a shapely young woman 
named Gypsy Rose Lee. 

In 1988, Fanny and Snooks took to 
radio and in September 1944 settled 
down in their own show (CBS, Sunday, 
6:30-7 p.m., EST). Ever since Snoo 
has been on the air, Hanley Stafford has 
been her harried, short-tempered father, 


td 


Lancelot Higgins. Miss 
Brice herself picked Staf. 
ford from 30 applicants 
and is now so attached to 
him that he is paid 
$1,250 a week on her 
show, although his top 
on other programs is a 
mere $750. Miss Brice 
herself earns a hefty 
$6,000 a week from her 
sponsor, Sanka Coffee, 

The Former Fanny; 
Born on New Yorks 
lower East Side, Fanny 
Borach was 5 when her 
family moved to Newark 

-where “Momma end 

Papa got some saloons,” 

Fanny reminisces: “Mom- 
’ ma was a_ wonderful 

cook and got famous for 

her free lunches.” 

At 13 Fanny won first 
prize ($5) in an amateur 
contest at Keeney’s The- 
ater in Brooklyn, singing 
“When You Know You're 
Not Forgotten by the 
Girl You Can’t Forget.” 

She stayed in this general salary range 
until 1910 when she ran into Irving Ber- 
lin. He gave her a song called “Sadie 
Salome” and suggested that she do it 
with a Jewish accent. That song got 
Fanny into her first Follies and turned 
her to the Jewish comedy that for the 
next dozen years made her a vaudeville 
headliner. “Just think,” she once mused 
for publicity, “if Irving had happened to 
have a Swedish song in stock that day I 
might have been Greta Garbo.” 

‘Currently, Miss Brice—mother of two 
and grandmother of one—lives quietly in 
a sprawling house in Holmby Hills, a 
fashionable surburb of Los Angeles. 

By and large Fanny leaves the radio 
program up to her three writers. Her 
judgment on scripts is infallible—but in 
reverse. If she tells the writers, “That’s a 
weak one, boys, fix it up,” they know 
they’ve got a good show. 
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The White House Dial 


Radio listeners knew George Burns 
had been invited to his friend Harry's 
Washington State apple orchard to help 
harvest the crop. But for a few addle- 
pated minutes he and Gracie Allen 
thought President Harry had asked him 
to Washington, D. C., to help untie some 
national and international knots. The gag 
writers for the Burns arid Allen show 
(NBC, Thursday, 8-8:30 p.m., EST) 
took it from there. Next morning, Burns 
and Allen got a bona fide telegram. “We 
all enjoyed the show immensely. There 
was more truth than poetry in many 
the jokes. Mrs. Truman, Margaret, a 
myself listened with a lot of pleasure. 
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“HOMEWARD BOUND” TELEGRAMS are coming every day to thousands of 


American homes, speeded by special Western Union services for returning veterans, 


¢ Even before his foot touches the 
gangplank, his first “homeward 
bound”, telegram is on its way... 
rushed ahead by the Western Union 


‘man who meets the boat. 
At reception centers, telegraph offi- 


cials are alerted. By debarkation time 
Western Union is ready. All is set for 
a jubilant exchange of telegrams be- 


tween reception centers and thousands 


of happy homes. Soon, a battery of Union developments in automatic tela 
-Teleprinters is flashing a flood of the 


Gladdest words ever written. ... He’s 

coming home! 3 
Whatever the hour, whatever the 

problem...soldiers, sailors and marines 


are getting all possible help from West- 


ern Union, ably and generously assisted 
by the military authorities. 
And looking ahead, recent Western 


egraphy and electronics foreshadow o 
new era in the transmission of good news. 
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This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 





to the wood. You can’t 
buy better office pencils! 


VENUS 


-Ly the makers of the famous VENUS Pans 
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Boettiger Nest Egg 


Since their formal exit from Hearst's 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer last June 
(NEWSWEEK, June 25, 1945), Jolin and 
Anna Boettiger have been shopping 
aiound for a paper to have and to mold. 
Last week, they lad found one. They are 
now sole owners of a weekly, all-adver- 
tising give-away called The Phoenix 
Shopping News. Their initial investment 
was small—$15,000-plus. The size of their 
eventual investment will depend on how 
successfully they can convert The News 
into a paying daily. 

As a starter, the Boettigers will give 
The Shopping News a new name (un- 
decided as yet), news and feature col- 
umns, much of which they will write, 
and a new managing editor. Boettiger 
will be publisher and his wife associate 
editor—the jobs they once held on The 
Post-Intelligencer. As the newsprint short- 
age eases, the Boettigers plan to push 
their new buy to twice weekly, then 
thrice, and eventually to a full-fledged 
daily. Its policy? “Everyone knows what 
our policies are,” said Boettiger,. New 
Dealish son-in-law of the late President 
Roosevelt. 

Thus, with a puny twelve-year-old 
sheet claiming an unpaid circulation of 
23,000, the Boettigers are setting out- to 
tackle one of the touchiest newspaper 
monopolies in the Far West—that of the 
blustering W. W. Knorpp, who rose from 
bellhop to co-owner with Charles Stauffer 
of Phoenix’s only two dailies—the rich 
and rockribbed Arizona Republic (circu- 
lation, 57,124) in the morning field and 





The Phoenix Gazette (circulation, 35, 
584) in the afternoon. 

The Boettigers have no hidden angel 
to back them, but they have the shining 
example of The San Diego (Calif.) 
Daily Journal, once a lowly give-away 
now a prosperous daily that ite the 
San Diego monopoly once enjoyed by the 
Copley chain’s Union and Tribune-Sun. 
Phoenix looks for a rugged battle. 


Por 


Atom, Meet the Press 


Operation Crossroads, the Army’s and 
Navy’s big atom show in the Pacific, is 
still more than two months away, but the 
rush for press-box reservations was on in 
full force last week. Nobody in press, 
radio, newsreels, or photo services wanted 
to be left out. On file in the office of 
Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, task- 
force commander of the target ships, were 
8,500 demands for front-row seats off 
tiny Bikini Atoll, where the mighty. atom 
will be tested. 

To take the heat off the joint Army- 
Navy public-relations’ staff for the feat, 
Admiral Blandy called in 60 news, radio, 
magazine, and photo-service men and 
told them to name a committee to set 
correspondent quotas. The Army and 
Navy are silent on how many corre- 
spondents will be accredited, but the best 
guess in Washington last week put the 
figure at 300. 

Bidders for the 300 places laid it on 
thick. One trade-journal editor wrote: 
“We have impressive statistics to show 
we are the 


eading magazine in our 


Harris & Ewing 


All the Boettigers need is a name, an M.E., and five more deadlines a week 
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field.” Another began modestly: “I won't 
offer you details concerning our emi- 
nence in . . . journalism, except to 
state . . . then rambled on for two 
pages of lyrical self-praise. 

On the principal press ship, the Ap- 
palachian, a command vessel used in sev- 
eral wartime amphibious operations, 
there will be some 180 newsmen. Re- 
porters also will be on two other ships. 
Still other correspondents will be on 
Kwajalein Island, base of the test’s air 
operations, and some may go to Eniwe- 
tok, from which the “drones” (radio- 
directed planes) will take off. 

No ship will be closer to the ex- 
plosion than 8 miles; the more likely dis- 
tance now is put at 15 to 20 miles. To 
protect their eyes, correspondents will 
wear specially designed goggles, but even 
with this precaution they will be. told 
to turn their backs before the blast. 
Correspondents will be taken to the scene 
of the blast as soon as post-explosion 
radio activity will permit. But no one will 
be allowed to board any target ships 
left. From this point on, newsmen wi 
get the results of the test in official hand- 
outs from which any remaining atomic- 
bomb secrets will be screened out. 
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Man From Foggy Bottom 


Edward T. Folliard is a reporter whose 
tousled hair, stooped figure, loping. leg- 
man’s gait, and ironic sense of humor are 
as familiar to capital newsmen as the 
Washington Monument. He also is proud 
of other distinctions that approach the 
unique. He (1) is a native of Washing- 
ton, (2) has never worked on a news- 
paper outside the. capital, and (3) will 

no evil or speak no evil of Foggy 
Bottom, that misty area on the north 
bank of the Potomac in Georgetown 
which Washington blames as the source 
of its steam-bath weather but which Fol- 
liard boasts of as his birthplace. 

Last week, another distinction came 
to the “Mayor of Foggy Bottom.” 
The White House Correspondents Asso- 
ciation elected him president. Elected 
with Folliard’ were Felix Belair Jr. of 

New York Times, vice president; 
Paul Wooton of The New Orleans Times- 
cayune, secretary-treasurer; and Ernest 
B. Vaccaro of the Associated. Press, 
Robert G. Nixon of International News 
Service, and Joseph H. Short of The Bal- 
timore Morning Sun, executive-committee 
members. : 


White House Secret: A quick- 


witted and able newsman, Folliard be-- 
lieves that journalism is the only fit career ~ 


a man. He started as a copy boy on 
the old Washington Herald, served in 
e Navy during the previous war, and 
retuned to pick up his career. Since 
1923, he has been a Washington Post 
fixture. For The Post, Folliard has done 


everything from police reporting to na- 


tional affairs and front-line coverage in 
France and Germany during the late 
war. As a self-schooled expert on Wash- 
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with MATRiX footprint in leather 


Ordinary shoes have flat inner- 
soles...contact only three weight- 
bearing points on the bottom of 
your foot —a mere fifth of the total 
surface. So, you’ve got to pound 
them out, break them in... and 
break your spirit doing it! But 
Matrix has your footprint in leath- 
er: a perfectly molded, curve-for- 
curve copy of the bottom of your 
foot, built right into the innersole. 
That’s why Matrix distributes 
your weight evenly, all over the 
sole...that’s why it’s a joy to walk 
in Matrix Shoes. Featured by 
America’s leading retailers. 
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ington’s prohibition era, he likes to tell of 
the bootlegger he knew who kept his 
stock in the White House hedge until a 
city editor discovered the secret. 

Today, at 46, the once happy-go- 
lucky, elbow-bending Folliard has set- 
tled down to a calmer life. He gave up 
whisky, he says, after a “thorough test,” 
but he still likes to stand at the National 
Press Club bar and dryly regale his col- 
leagues with his fund of local lore. Now 
a steady family man with two children, 
Folliard is a devout Catholic who once a 
year joins a group of co-religionists at a 
Jesuit retreat. “ 

On Saturday night last week, the 
White House correspondents installed 
their new chief at the annual dinner for 
the President.* Dead pan, Folliard re- 
sponded: “I am going to Missouri to get 
close to the people. Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill, whg also want to get the grass- 
root sentiment, will accompany me.” 
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The Hat’s Off 


All during his twelve years as mayor 
of New York, Fiorello H. La Guardia car- 
ried on a running feud with the daily 
papers over various phases of the city 
government. This week, New York 
learned the shootin’ still was on, and it 
did not exclude La Guardia’s present em- 
ployer, the tabloid PM, for which he now 
writes a featured column. 

In a letter to PM’s editor, Ralph Inger- 
soll, the Little Flower took vigorous ex- 
ception to Ingersoll’s charge that, while 
mayor, La Guardia contributed to the 
New York transit labor crisis. 

“I note my friend, the editor of PM, 
too, has the publisher’s complex,” wrote 
La Guardia. “If anyone differs, the other 
fellow must be wrong. So he is just an- 
other publisher. If he were a couple of 


feet shorter, he would be like Roy How-. 


ard [Scripps-Howard World-Telegram]. 
If he had a couple of million more, he 
would be like Ogden Reid [New York 
Herald Tribune], and if he had the gout 
he would be like Patterson [J. M. Pat- 
terson, Daily News] . . . Ingersoll’s arti- 
cle was badly timed. It did no good .. . 
he certainly has a right to say it in his 
own paper. I have the same right to have 
my say . . . Every time he takes a crack, 
I am going to crack right back.” 

PM boxed La Guardia’s letter on the 
page with his Sunday column. 
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Ickes Thrice Weekly 


The ink had not dried on Harold L. 
Ickes’s salty resignation as Secretary of 
the Interior before the syndicates started 
camping on his doorstep. But most start- 
ed late. Months ago, when Ickes’s resigna- 
tion was just a recurring rumor, . Robert 
M. Hall, hustling head of The New York 





*A highlight: Award of the $500 xy ey Clap- 


per memorial to Bert Andrews, chief of 

ton bureau of The New York Herald Tribune. The 
selection committee cited Andrews’s “assiduous 
search for the underlying truth in the news, often 
despite official obstacles.” 
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Post’s thriving young syndicate, went 
after Ickes on an if-and-when basis. 
Last week, Hall lassoed the New Deal's 
most colorful maverick against stiff com- 
ition from United Feature Syndicate, 
orth American Newspaper Alliance, 
The Chicago Sun Syndicate, and others. 
Overnight, Ickes, the self-styled cur- 
mudgeon. who turns 72 on March 15, 
moved into the top-salaried ranks of 
columnists, whom he once castigated as. 
“calumnists.”.He signed a three-year con- 
tract for a thrice-weekly stint at a ru- 
mored $50,000 a year (The Post said 
there were higher bids), plus a cut of the 
net profits on his work. : 
Overnight, too, Hall found he had 
abbed the most salable name since, as 
United Feature’s super-sales manager, he 
dled such stars as Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the late Raymond Clapper, Heywood 
Broun, and Hugh Johnson, and the now 
Hearstian Westbrook Pegler. By the week 
end, Hall had heard from at least 50 
papers, including The Washington Star, 
Atlanta Constitution, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Chicago Times, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Denver Post, and Portland Ore- 
gonian. Hall beamed: “We are lucky, a 
sellout.” 
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Loyalty and the GI Paper 


Two key staff members of the Tokyo 
edition of Stars and Stripes were ordered 
to Yokohama for reassignment to “non- 
sensitive duty”® last week after General 
of the Army MacArthur’s inspector gen- 
eral accused both of flavoring their “pub- 
lic writings with Communistic thought.” 
Following the order, four other members 
of the staff requested reassignment, pro- 
longing a minor cause célébre in postwar 
GI newspaper circles. 

T/3 Kenneth L. Pettus of Chicago, 
managing editor, and T/5 Barnard Rubin 
of Waterbury, Conn., featured columnist, 
were fired off Stars and Stripes in January 
by Col. John F. Davis, MacArthur’s in- 
formation and education chief. His rea- 
son: a “negative loyalty check.” When 
eleven out of fifteen Stars and Stripes 
staff members protested the move as an 
attempt to muzzle the GI paper; Mac- 
Arthur stayed the ouster order and 
ordered a new inquiry by Inspector 
General Col. E. J. Dwan. 

On March 2; Dwan published his find- 
ings: Loyalty was not in question but 
discretion and integrity were. He added: 
“It is evidenced that each has held mem- 

ip in the nationwide established 
munist party.” Rubin and Pettus 
denied they are Communists, al- 
Rubin admitted he had been one 

for about four years before his induction. 

Colonel Dwan said the records showed 
that both men had been restricted from 

sensitive” duty since the start of their 


military careers in the United States, but. 


he did not explain how it happened that 
both had landed on Stars and Stripes. 
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Gea WALTON eat” 


Because it’s vitally important to you, good food is an absolute 
“must” with us. No other phase of hotel operation receives more 
careful attention from H1Lton management. No matter which 
Hitton Hotel you visit from coast to coast, no matter which 
dining room you patronize, you'll find the best food the market 
affords, well cooked and graciously served. It’s an important 
part of our contribution toward making your journey success- 
ful and pleasant—an important part of our obligation to you. 


In Los Angeles: 
Tue Town House 
In Chicago: Tat Parmer House In Dayton, Ohio: 
and Tue STEVENS Tue Dayton BiItTMorE 
In El Paso, Lubbock, Longview, Texas: Tat Hitton Horer 
In Long Beach, California and Albuquerque, New Mexico: Tak Hitton Hore. 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico: Tne Patacio H1tton 
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¢ BUSINESS « LABOR «- AGRICULTURE °* 


Nation Looks in Vain for Peace 


That Means All-Out Production 


Industry at Five-Year Low 
With Strike Snarl Still Unsettled; 
Spending, Savings Run High 


The March sun beamed with untimely 
warmth, then sulked behind ominous 
clouds. Its mood reflected that of Ameri- 
can business after 200 days of peace. 
The economic barometer wavered un- 
certainly. 

On the stormy side: 

@ Production, snarled by strikes, _re- 
mained a hope rather than a_ fact. In- 
dustrial output in January sank -to the 
lowest level since the spring of 1941; 
the Civilian Production Administration 
predicted February figures would be even 
lower. Although housing needs were at 
an all-time high, lumber production 
reached a ten-year low. Producers com- 
plained that OPA ceilings at every level of 
production made timbering unprofitable. 
@ In January, strikes involved 1,750,000 
workers, highest for any month on record. 
The number of stoppages rose to 500; 


‘time lost came to 19,200,000 man-days. 


@ Cost of living, as measured by all price 
indexes, continued to rise. Even befoye 
the new wage-price policy could be re- 
flected, farm prices were 3.7 per cent 
above a year ago; the Dun & Bradstreet 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index was 
up 8.2 per cent and still rising. 

@ The stock market broke last week in 
the biggest reaction of the long-term bull 
market, dropping to last October’s levels. 
The slight rallies that followed were on 
thin, wary trading. 

@ Neither labor nor management was 























Talburt—New York World-Telegram 


satisfied with the wage-price compromise 
that settled the steel strike. Railroad, 
telephone, and mine workers were threat- 


ening walkouts (see National Affairs). 


The Silver Lining: On the sunny 


side were these items: 


@ Department-store sales in the country 
were running 20 per cent higher than a 
year ago; in New York City, they were 


33 per cent higher. 


@ Bank deposits were still going up. 
During 1945, the Federal Deposit In- 
reported, deposits in 
13,495 banks it insured went up $19,- 
000,000,000 to a new all-time record of 


surance Corp. 


$154,000,000,000. . 
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@ Employment reached a new peacetime 
high of 52,000,000. Predictions of 6,000,- 
000. or so unemployed by spring had 
failed to materialize; the January unem- 
ployment total stood at 2,290,000, not 
including strikers. 

@ Steel production by Feb. 26 was back 
up to 58.6 per cent of capacity; Youngs. 
town plants expected to reach 85 to 90 


_per cent of capacity this week; Pitts. 


burgh had already hit 79 per cent; auto 
production for the week ended March 
1 reached an estimated 17,175 units and 
was clanking back into second gear. 
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In OPA Words 


Orrin B. Werntz, executive secretary of 
the National Screw Products Association, 
last -week mailed out to members a new 
high in official indecision—an excerpt from 
a letter he had received from the OPA. 

“In the light of the new wage-price 
policy, if wage rates are to be increased 
substantially and the costs of steel and 
other metals also increase substantially, 
then it is possible that formula pricing 
may be tight and should probably be 
studied for the purpose of ascertaining 
what, if any, relief is required.” 
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Organizing Dixie 

Less than half of America’s 30,000,000 
organizable workers belong to labor un- 
ions. Fully 5,000,000 of the 15,000,000 
who don’t are in the South. Last week the 
signs were clear that this tempting field 
will soon become a battleground for the 
AFL and CIO. 

CIO President Philip Murray an- 
nounced an ambitious organizing drive 
for Dixie, set a $1,000,000 campaign 
goal, and named an organizing commit- 
tee of old-timers from the steel, textile, 
clothing, auto, rubber, and fur and 
leather workers unions, with Allen S. 
Haywood, CIO boss organizer, as chair- 
man. 

Before the drive could even start, John ~ 





The nylon lines grow longer as a goods-hungry public waits for the promised postwar production 














AMERICA NEEDS NEW HOMES. And 
this year, a half-million new ones 
will be built, according to best esti- 
mates, as part of a total construction 


program to cost nearly 15-billion 
dollars. 


Practically all the tremendous quan- 
tities of materials used will travel to 
the job by motor truck. Many—such 
as lumber, steel, glass, stone and clay 
products, and many others—will 
travel by truck several times in their 


journey from point of origin to 
final use. 

This vital function of motor trucks 
is another example of their impor- 
tance in modern life. Without the 
transportation trucks provide, such 
large scale construction would be 
impossible. In this in- 

dustry, as in so many 

where dependable per- 

formance is essential, 

White trucks have 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


always enjoyed marked preference. 
And for every important truck task 
ahead, White Super Power will 
continue to furnish transportation 
leadership for the leaders. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW 


About a metal you see every day ? 


WHAT MAKES STAINLESS STEEL “STAINLESS” ? 


This high-speed train wears a gleaming sheath of steel 
that’s stainless—stainless because of the CHROMIUM it 
contains. Trains, planes, buses and cars of the future all 
will be finer still—and lighter, stronger, safer—because of 
increasing use of chromium in their steels. 




















HOW DO REFINERIES STAND WHY CAN THIS TRUCK “take too 

WHY DOES HER KITCHEN COME “jiffy clean’’?— THE “acid test’’?—Highly corro- it’’?—The steels of many truck and i 

Sparkling pans, pressure cooker, tableware, shining sink sive acids help refine America’s automobile bodies, springs, gears nov 

i and working surfaces in this modern kitchen all are highly oceans of high octane gasoline. But and other parts contain CHROMIUM folk 
4 resistant to rust, stain, corrosion—are easy to clean, attrac- today’s refineries withstand fierce —for chromium ‘helps give these tric’ 
tive and long-lasting. Why? Because CHROMIUM has acids, high temperatures and pres- steels amazing resistance to shock, Lak 

imparted these prized qualities to the steels of which they sures—because CHROMIUM stoutly fatigue, wear. rest 
; are made, ce fortifies their metals. 138 
Sens . 
HROMIUM is well known to many people for the © ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY and other Units l 
i powerful influence it exerts upon steel. Most of the gf UCC, however, supply to industry such wonder- Pla 
; " = : - wit 
P alloy steels relied upon today for beauty, durability, working metals as chromium, manganese, and vana- mat 
E and resistance to heat and corrosion now contain this dium. With these, and the many other basic raw. a 
; interesting element. es materials produced by UCC, industry improves a thou- pd 
7 Many years ago Units of Union Carbide discovered £204 and one products that serve all of us. pe 
how to extract chromium from its native ‘ore. They v soc] 

j . , lo 
‘ since have been constantly at work on the ever grow- ei 
i : : 5 y i aan 6 FREE: “PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES OF UCC,” Booklet F-3 tells wh 
ing list of chromium alloys and their uses. | and 


a an illustrated story of many basic materials industry uses to 
Union Carbide does not make or fabricate steel. build this world about us. Send for a copy. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION i’ 
30 East 42nd Street (3 New York 17, N. Y. ca 
i we 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS—Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation stor 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE—The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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Build-Your-Own: Tired of waiting for a car, Edward G. Hammond, retired 
Newton, Mass., lumber merchant, took parts from 16 old ones, a tractor, mower, 
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Associated Press 





and sailboat and built this “Weep.” He says it gets 50 miles to the gallon. 





L. Lewis, the new champion of the AFL, 
stole a peach from the CIO orchard. The 
360 workers of a shirt mill at La Follette, 
Tenn., had been CIO members ever 
since Lewis—who was a CIO member, 
too, then—went folksy and told his.min- 
ers to have their kinfolks “jine up.” Lewis 
now instructed them to have their kin- 
folks “un-jine” and join his catch-all Dis- 
trict 50 instead. Last week the National 
Labor Relations Board announced the 
result of an election: 219 for District 50, 
138 for the CIO. 


United’s Electronic Pilot 


United Air Lines last week announced 
plans to equip its new four-engine planes 
with Sperry Gyroscope’s electronic auto- 
matic pilot. With this device plus radio 
landing controls the company hopes that 
by next winter regular schedules can be 
maintained under weather conditions that 
now cause cancellations. Ground signals 
automatically guide the plane toward a 
socked-in (fogbound) field and down a 
sloping beam to the end of the runway, 
where the flesh-and-blood pilot takes over 
and lands it. 


. 
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Flying Smérgasbord 

Cocktails and Smirgasbord will be 
served in the lower-deck “Swedish-mod- 
em” lounge of luxury airliners with which 
Swedish Intercontinental Airlines plans to 
establish daily New York-Stockholm non- 
stop service. The eastbound trip will take 


fourteen hours; westbound, seventeen. 
SILA last week announced purchase of 
four 50-passenger, two-deck Boeing 
Stratocruisers for early 1947 delivery. 
The line will begin three-times-a-week 
traffic between this country and Scan- 
dinavia about May 1, using six new 
Douglas DC-4s. é; 
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Ocean Bread Winners 


The ocean queens who hauled the 
armies of the United Nations over the 
seven seas received their honorable dis- 
charges last week. The Allied shipping 
pool formally ended on March 2. The 
big transports were free to return to their 
home nations and resume the prewar 
competition for passenger trade. 

American steamship operators would 
like to put all their liners into passenger 
Service at once, to win back the luxury 
trade that the transocean airlines have 
begun to cultivate so eagerly. But the 
proud old ships are in no shape to work; 
they all need from 60 days to six months 
for delayed repairs and overhauling. 

Uncertainty dver the effect of airline 
competition on ocean-liner traffic was re- 
flected in plans for new ships. Eleven 
major American lines have 89 ships on 
order, 78 of them combination passenger- 
cargo types designed to make freight 
the breadwinner and passenger revenue 
an extra margin of profit. Modernistic, 
luxurious accommodations are designed 
to offset the airliners’ vaunted time sav- 
ing. Example: 

@ Santa Margarita, the Grace Line’s 









Planning I 
an Inter-Gp 


It will pay you 
to investigate 
Executone cece 


Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
instant voice-to-voice 

contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no dial! You just press 
a button...and talk! 


EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
board ‘for important outgoing 
and incoming calls... 
eliminates the endless 
running back and forth from 
one office to another. The 
coupon below will bring 

you the whole story. 
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UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE installations, 
backed by our unconditional guarantee are yout 
assurance of trouble-free performance and dependa= 
bility. EXECUTONE Inter-Com Systems are individe- 
ally engineered to your particular requirements... 
installed and serviced by factory-trained specialists 
in principal cities throughout the country. 
@ e e 
Two-station systems for as little as $50. Larger 
systems, with up to 100 stations, are available. 








XOCUIOME 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 





EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. C-3 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

I am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 
‘CG Please send fiterature. S$ 

[) Have representative call. ag ligation. 


Name 
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City. 
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Cor alr travel ANYWHERE 
—telephone your PCA ticket 
THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 


office or your travel agent 
























MORE 56-passenger Capitaliners 
serve MORE key cities each week} 
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seats today when you fly PCA! 
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| 
—_ \ \ The Del Norte puts to sea for the New Orleans-Buenos Aires trade areas 

~~. \ : fruit, 
z \/ 14,945-ton passenger-cargo combination _ in five years and sued for triple damages table 
= AN launched by the North Carolina Ship- charging violation of the antitrust laws, valle’ 
+ ‘ building Co. last week at Wilmington, A jury agreed with them. So did the em 
> A has outside rooms for all 52 passengers, Circuit Court of Appeals, although it unha 
2 with full-size windows, air-conditioning, doubted the jury’s ability to determine in th 
Y private bath, telephone, and studio beds the amount of damage suffered. The —as t 

that make up into a living room by day. Supreme Court affirmed the original deci- 

The beach deck has a built-in tiled swim- sion, with Justice Felix Frankfurter’s dis- a 

ming pool; outdoor movies may be seen sent repeating the doubts of the Circuit 

from a veranda café, Court. Independents hailed the decision 

@ Del Sud, second of three 17,000-ton as a landmark in their battle against 

luxury ships built for the Delta Line’s blockbooking, the system whereby they 

New Orleans to Buenos Aires route, must accept a “block” of pictures chosen 

slipped down the ways of the Ingalls by the distributor. 

Shipbuilding Corp. at Pascagoula, Miss., oC 

on Feb. 22. Like the Del Norte, launched 

earlier, she will carry seven holds of car- Wetbacks sg 


go, including 70,000 cubic feet of refrig- 
erated space. The 120 passengers will all 
have outside rooms, with fresh-water 
shower baths and extra-length beds with 
innerspring mattresses. The ship’s low, 
streamlined aluminum funnel is a false 


No one knows what mysterious inner 
compulsion forces the Lemming—an Are- 
tic rodent—to swim out to sea until it 
drowns.‘ Less mysterious but equally 
compelling is the annual migration of 





«“ , 2» ° M: 
front housing officers’ quarters and radio the “wetback”—the Mexican farm worker tryin 
room. Two hollow masts rising high who, each spring, swims or rows across of th 
above deck are the real ventilator stacks. the Rio Grande to work illegally in the sca 

United States. pag 


Other ships now building or on the 
drawing boards range from 16-knot 
cargo vessels accommodating twelve pas- 
sengers in outside, air-conditioned state- 
rooms to two 1,000-passenger, 30-knot 
express liners. They will average about 
25 per cent faster than the 12- to 22- 
knot prewar American fleet. 


Po 


Unblocking Films 
In Chicago, first-run pictures go to the 
big Loop theaters controlled by the film 


companies. Not until ten weeks later— 
after the so-called “A, B, and C periods”— 


do they reach neighborhood houses. This - 


practice last week cost the companies* 
$360,000 in fines by the United States 
Supreme Court. Biot 

Owners of the Jackson Park Theater, 
on the Chicago South Side, had offered 
as high as $3,000 a month for first-run 
rentals, but were unable to get any. They 
estimated this lost them $120,000 profits 


*Paramount Pictures, Inc., Balaban & Katz, Warner 
Bros, Pictures, Inc, Warner Bros, Circuit Manage- 
— for. a Bros, Knee od Inc, Mi 

i a ictures, ., Tweni Century- 
Fox Film Corp., Loew’s, Inc. . 








On his meager earnings of $2 a day, 
the wetback subsists on tortillas and an 
occasional bit of cabrito (goat meat) and 





The “wetback” returns to Texas 
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saves money to take home for the winter. 
Last fall the bodies of 38 wetbacks were 
fished out of the river, where they had 
been thrown by bandit boatmen (NeEws- 
weEEK, Oct. 8, 1945). Not even the fear 
of murder could stay the new migration. 
Last week the first workers began cross- 
ing the lower Rio Grande in thatched 
willow, canvas-covered patos (ducks)— 
-small boats built by Mexicans who make 
a living by rowing the wetbacks over 
under cover of darkness. 

Some immigration authorities may close 
their eyes to this wholesale violation of 
the law. They know that the wetback is 
the very backbone of the prosperity of 
the semitropical lower Rio Grande Valley, 
one of America’s most fertile farming 
areas. Without the wetback the grape- 
fruit, oranges, winter and spring vege- 
tables, and cotton—which go from the 
valley by hundreds of trainloads to East- 
em and Midwest markets—might lie 
unharvested. Without him, bank vaults 
in the valley towns might not be bulging 
~as they are now—with farmers’ cash. 
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One stamp for one world? 


UNO Stamp 


Many of his Connecticut neighbors are 
trying to bolt the door against the coming 
of the United Nations Organization (see 
page 30). But a Stamford manufacturer 
-Walter H. Wheeler Jr., president of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc.—sees a business op- 
portunity in the UNO. Pitney-Bowes orig- 
inated metered mail and is the world’s 
largest maker of mailing machines. Last 
week Wheeler had his men design a 
metered “stamp” for the UNO (see cut), 
and wrote Dr. Trygve Lie, UNO secre- 
tary-general: 

“We hope you will accept for your 
general offices one of the latest and most 
comprehensive models of the postage 
meter .. . Believing that postage stamps 
of the United Nations . . . would indicate 
separate postal sovereignty, we enclose 
-..a photographic proof of merely one 
Suggested stamp design.” 

The unit of currency wasn’t designated 

anything more than a decimal point. 
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Plymouth Plus 


The new Plymouth car out this week 
50 improvements—34 in opera- 

tion and sixteen in appearance. Among 
: the low, heavy-bumpered front 
end characteristic of most 1946 models; 
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Princely Wine { 
Delectable taste and superb bouquet mark 
these old-world sherries and ports as 


princely drinks. Made by a family whose 
wine-making tradition goes back 700 years. 
aa for razz Merito Wine 


MERITO IMPORTED 
Snr Mt i Sheu aad 


,Marques del Merito Inc., Dept. 5H, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Station, New York 
Jj ® N 
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People say The Taft's the 
top. It’s the very height of 
convenience, the pinnade 
of service, the zenith of 
comfort and the acme of 
economy. That’s why so 
many “Tarry at The Taft!” 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


itsonst NEW YORK'9 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Why the Sensitivity 

of Egg Futures? 

To many a businessman whose liveli- 
hood is directly affected by their price 
movement, the art of buying and selling 
wool and egg “futures” on the Ex- 
changes, for the purpose of insurance, 
is a procedure but little understood. 
As a consequence the protective fea- 
ture of “hedging,” so essential as a 
safeguard, is frequently absent. 

Even many experienced hedgers and 
traders are woefully ill-informed or 
misinformed on the mechanics of “spot” 
and “futures” sales “in the pit.” For 
these, and for others-who would know 
the fundamentals of informed trading 
in wool and eggs, the nationwide com- 
modity and security firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has pre- 
pared comprehensive booklets* on each. 








WOOL 





TWO NEW BOOKLETS: 
one on wool; one on eggs 


Delving into a wealth of knowledge 
gained by long experience in the field, 
the Merrill Lynch Commodity Depart- 
ment has set forth in each booklet the 
‘answers to questions both newcomers 
and experienced traders frequently ask: 
how can a woolen mill or bakery use 
futures to protect against possible price 
drops? .. . what are deliverable grades? 
. . . what service does the speculator 
perform? ... what causes the extreme 
sensitivity of egg futures? . . . how are 
futures bought and sold, and what are 
the margin requirements and fixed 
charges? These and many other related 
queries are clearly answered. 

Both the new trader and the veteran 
can gain much from these booklets, ac- 
quiring authentic understanding and a 
basis for sound dealing in these im- 
portant markets, 

*Readers can obtain copies of “Wool” or “Eggs,” or 


both, without charge, m writing: 
“NW,” Merrill —— Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 





Pine Street, New York .¥ 
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plated aluminum pistons replacing the 
1942 iron-alloy type in a new 95-horse- 
power, floating-power -engine; hydraulic 
brakes with a claimed 33-40 per cent 
greater effectiveness; and safety rims to 
prevent throwing a blown-out tire. 

A bigger member of the Chrysler fam- 
ily, De Soto, appeared a week earlier with 
fluid drive and a new transmission,- “tip- 
toe” shift, that operates hydraulically. The 
new De Soto is longer and lower than the 
1942 model and has a wheel base of 121% 
inches. 


Pes 


New Products 


Ear Wyincs—When a jeweler told 
Judith McCann, wife of a United Press 
cable editor, that a pair of aquamarines 
were too heavy to mount as earrings, she 
hit upon the idea of hanging them from 
a wing-shaped support inside her ear just 
above the lobe. Now she has established 
the Wingback Co. in New York to market 
her gadget. With Wingbacks an earring 


cannot slip off and even heavy off-balance . 


baubbles can be worn comfortably. 

For New Homes—The latest in hous- 
ing was shown at the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders convention in 
Chicago last week. The Ingersoll Di- 
vision of the Borg-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, revealed its packaged "Yatchen- 
laundry-bathroom-basement. The heart 
of the Ingersoll Home Utility Unit is a 
steel core containing an oil or gas furnace 
plus plumbing and electrical fittings: On 
one side is attached a complete kitchen 
assembly; on another, laundry facilities; 
on the third, bath fixtures. A variety of 


Handy package: This floor plan is built around the utility core (upper left) 
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house styles can be designed around the 
9% by 9% foot unit, which may sell for less 
than $1,300 in mass production ... A 
rustproof, resilient window screen of 
Lumite plastic that never needs paintin 

and weighs one-third as much as met: 

screening is displayed by the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corp., New York... An 
all-steel, 170-pound garage door that 


slides overhead is offered by the Strand. 


Building Products Co., Detroit . . . The 
General Bronze Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., is showing the first mass-produced, 
standard-sized, aluminum-framed~ win- 
dows for homes. 


ALuMINUM News—The Reynolds Me- _ 


tals Co. has introduced -a 12-foot, 150- 
pound, one-piece aluminum boat. Bow 
and stern tanks of “Dowfoam,” a buoyant 
plastic, make it unsinkable . . . Gimbels, 
the New York department store, adver- 
tised aluminum roller skates held on by 
adjustable toecap instead of by clamps, 
and featuring springs to absorb sidewalk 
shocks. They are made by the Interna- 
tional Skate Co., New York . . . The 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division of Unit- 
ed Aircraft announces Metalite, a light 
but strong material consisting of a balsa- 
wood core bonded’ between two thin 
Sheets of aluminum alloy. It is recom- 
mended for airplane construction since 
large panels can be fabricated without 
protruding rivets. 

MoOIsTUREPROOF P1aNo—Permat Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Rockford, III, is manufac- 
turing a piano action made of plastics and 
Dow Magnesium. Moistureproof, it 
doesn’t warp like wood. Also, it is said to 
give 95 per cent permanent regulation. 


Bapyproor CarriaGE—To keep baby - 





Newswex 
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Non-tip baby carriage 


carriages from tipping over when babies 
| climb around in them, the Heywood- 
ight Wakefield Co. of Gardner, Mass., has 
; developed a safety stand which is at- 
tached to the carriage and supports it 
fom the top of the frame. A catch, 
thout placed so that it is out of baby’s reach, 
4m telescopes the stand when the carriage 
Prod- is wheeled. 
areg Rustproor Cotor—The Parker Rust 
aap" Proof Co. of Detroit has introduced Color 
tit [| Parkerizing, a chemical immersion proc- 
4id to 8S giving iron and steel a corrosion-re- 
‘on. sistant finish in various colors. The old 
baby . j™ Parkerizing finish was either colorless or 
jet black. The new treatment simplifies 
color coding to distinguish between small 
assembly parts. 
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Are People Suckers? 


The public is a jerk . . . The public has 
bad judgment and worse taste and prefers 
to let somebody else do its thinking, good or 
bad. Approach it at a low mental level, 
pander to its cheaper nature, hammer away 
hard enough at what you want it to do—and 
youll get results. 














This advice came to the advertising 
business last. week from one of its mem- . 
bers, Howard G. Sawyer, vice president 
of the James Thomas Chirurg Co. of Bos- 
ton. Sawyer, now 38, got bounced out of 





G 
Brown University in 1930 for writing un- ATION, D- 
littering articles about the educational cORPOR soup FIBRE BOXES — FOL, 
system in the school paper. He worked CORRUGATED AND AFT GROCERY BA eS 
a3 a radio announcer in Providence be- : CARTONS — KR eR AND SPECIALT! 
fore joining Chirurg’s new firm in 1933. ~~ AcKS — KRAFT PAP e New 
Fools eee Sh eee Jerks’: Last San Francisco e rea ahh 
week in Printers’ , advertising trade : New York ° Chicago , Seattle © Indianapolis ¢ Fo ‘te 
journal, he scoffed at the magazine's 153- : a ans Jersey City * OF Minneapolis * acksonv . 
man yey of Marketing Opinion” which Orle eles ° Oakland © Ml » Fort Worth ¢ Detror 
tecently agreed that advertisers are pri- Los Ang Columbus ¢ TOMPS |. City ° Greenville 
marily to blame for “offensive advertis- Dallos ° -~ Des Moines ° spear I phis  Konsos 
ing. Sawyer said the public was to Cincinnati sg ¢ San Antonio © ae aco 
blame. “If the public refused to stand for ? Portland © St. Lous | no» Chattanoog? ® . 


) offensive advertising there wouldn’t be City ° Bogaluse ° patie 
aly... The public at large does more. : New Haven © APP 
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Bellows Fine Club Gin is a 
mellow background for enjoy- 
iment. The delicate flavors are so 
harmonized that no one flavor 
predominates. It has long been. 
considered by connoisseurs as 
ideal for Dry Martini cocktails. 


Distilled from : 
100% Grain Neutral Spirits 


Bellows 6 Company 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
; ESTABLISHED 1830 


New York e Colorado Springs @ Chicago 

















Deterioration! 


Keep Out Water, 
Dirt and Cold! Save 
Needless Repairs! 


CHAMBERLIN 


) UC cuwecrun coursny oF auctica 
PLASTI-CALK 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Protect woodwork around doors and windows! 
Keep out rain, frost, cold and dirt! Add comfort, 
save fuel. Let Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service 
seal your building or home against the weather. 
Have a Chamberlin man give you an estimate 
today. Chamberlin Weatherproofing Service is 
nationwide .. . oldest and largest ir the country. 
Factory Branch application assures complete 
satisfaction. Free survey! No obligation! Ask now! 


ne FREE’ SURVEY-—con 


Chamberlin Branch(see phone book) 
Strips, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 


| Chambertin Company of America eb | 
1305 LaBrosse St., Detrolt 26, Mich. 


| ne ae 
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STOCK PROFITS 


E this the time to protect your 
Stock Market profits? Only two 
Bull: Markets in history - have 
exceeded the present one in extent 
and duration. Whether the Market 
goes substantially higher or not, 
this may prove a good time to 
adopt a definite plan for salting 
away part of your Stock gains. 


4 Plans Outlined 


This week's UNITED Report presents 
4 plans for handling your account under 
present Market conditions, all designed to 
protect profits in a rising Market. If you 
have sizable profits and want to guard 
against the possibility of a Market decline, 
and at the same time maintain a fair income 
return, you will want to read this timely 
report. 

Send for Bulletin N-15 FREE! 


- UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass. 
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than stand for [it]—it actively supports 
it, in fact asks for it.” 

Sawyer took another bite at the hand 
that feeds him: “Most anything the pub. 
lic does or thinks is the action or thought 
of a jerk . . . The thousands of fools that 
throng the race tracks . . . the millions who 
spend their evenings in bars and beano 
parlors—are all busy proving... they are 
unintelligent . . . The public is going in. 
sane and fast. Already our mental insti. 
tutions are crowded to the eaves, leaving 
on the outside millions who haven’t the 
minds to take care of themselves. 

“The public is largely and irrevocably 
stupid . . . emotional rather than rational 
. « - a Sucker for deception . . . falls for 
anything low-grade . . . is a bunch of 
sheep resisting aggressively any oppor. 
tunity to think or act independently. Let 
somebody come along with a trick phrase 


Sawyer: The people, jerks! 


(‘Hubba, hubba’) or a ridiculous fashion 
or an infantile song or a cheap gimmick 
that catches on—and the public will grasp 
that new thing to its bosom and think 
it’s a hell of a smart guy for imitating 
half a hundred million other sheep.” 
Despite his pessimism, Sawyer thought 
advertising men could do better. They 
should “play fair with reality and the 
reader,” continuing to use “low-brow 
techniques of copy and art” but admit- 
ting that a “different brand of soap wil 
seldom make the difference between 4 
cold shoulder and a hot kiss . . . We can 
be realistic about our profession and ad- 
mit it’s a moneymaking scheme. That will 
stop some of us from making speeches 
reeking with high idealism that are ap 
plauded and then disregarded by others 
of us who know the public is a jerk . . - 
We can deliberately undermine our worst 
examples by frankly exposing them 


exaggerated claims, the fake testimonials, 


the illegitimate merchandising.” 
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LABOR TRENDS 
1and § 
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u t © ° 
ects for labor stability are growing 
that ~— The AFL, CIO, and independ- 
bi: ent unions are digging in for wage show- 
a downs any time within the next year. 
in- Union men expect a temporary lull in 
sth aikes after the streamlined wage-stabili- 
wing zation program gets under way. So far 
t the the policy has had little effect except to 
ent i steelworkers. back to the mills. 
-ably Economic Stabilizer Bowles has promised » 
ional union men that the Economic Stabiliza- 
S for tion Board will not. get bogged down in 
h of lengthy hearings and intricate procedure. 
45 The board will have no part in collec- 
te tive bargaining but will devote itself ex- 


clusively to determining whether wage 
increases already agreed upon through 
negotiation or fact finding can be used 
as a basis for price increases. Thus most 
of the bickering which stymied the ol 
War Labor Board will be avoided. 
Wage patterns for each industry will be 
established rather than specific findings 
for individual sapere nevers. Dy this toc - 
nique the board_has processed 44 steel- 
fabrication cases in one day. 














Labor peace, if it comes, will be merely 
a postponement of labor’s basic demand 
for a bigger piece of industrial pie. Of- 
ficial blasts against the wage-price policy 
by AFL President Green and CIO Chief 
Murray were designed as warnings to 
the Administration to expect trouble. 


The real pinch will come when the rank 
and file discover that wage gains have 
been wiped out, in part at least, by ris- 
ing prices. Some CIO men are wondering 
if Murray himself can keep steelworkers 
in line for another year, as pledged, if 
living costs increase 10%. 

If government action fails to halt the 
rise in living costs, Reuther of the UAW, 
in charge of the General Motors strike, 
may emerge as a top’CIO man. He was 
the only major union leader to demand 
in negotiations that wages be increased 
without price increases. 














e 

Reuther’s star is dim now because the 
General Motors strike, which he precipi- 
tated ahead of schedule, failed to win 
quick gains. But Reuther’s supporters ex- 
pect his influence to rise in proportion to 
the cost of living. 
David Dubinsky, boss of the ladies’ gar- 
ment workers, one of the first big unions 
to desert the CIO and return to the AFL, 
has his eye on Reuther. Dubinsky’s po- 
litical associates are blaming failure of 
the GM strike on lack of support by 
Murray. This line, they hope, will help 
Reuther win the presidency of the UAW 
oe oath. ¥ might be factined tp repay 

insky support eadin e 
UAW back into the AFL. . 






































... the way he drives 


Californians own a larger number 
of cars and depend upon them 


more than the people of any other 


state. Communities are sprawling, 
decentralized; distances are vast. 


Automobiles provide Californians 


with the freedom they like. 







V4 


“The California Trend”’ 
...& fact-based forecast... will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20, 
or 660 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. 





and the way he banks 


Californians liked the progressive goal 
of A. P. Giannini when he founded the 
Bank of America in 1904...to bring 
a fully-rounded banking service with- 
in reach of all the people. These men 
and women of California gave Bank 
of America the kind of support that 
built it to its present size— with 493 
California branches — a statewide 
organization providing local service. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


“@RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARSD 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, &.¢c.4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
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AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 









Patapar 
Vegetable 
Parchment 





In all sorts of fields Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment has come up with the answer 
_ to difficult problems: In the food industry 
it is used for wrapping hard-to-protect 
products. Meat provisioners boil hams in 
’ it. In hospitals, nurses use it to wrap 
instruments that are to be sterilized in 
live steam. Hot wax can be poured in it 
and packaged. Beautiful lamp shades are 
made with it. It lines motor oil con- 
tainers. It replaces oiled silk. These are 
just a few examples. 


You can soak it, 
boil it, grease it 


Patapar has characteristics to set -you 
thinking: High wet-strength — Patapar 
can be soaked in water for days, or 
boiled and remain strong. It resists pene- 
tration of fats, grease and oils. It is 
odorless, tasteless. It has a rich, distinct- 
ive texture — takes printing beautifully. 


179 types of Patapar 
— thousands of uses 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types — each type designed to meet spe- 
cific problems. Example: Some types of 
Patapar are airtight. Other types allow 
for “breathing.” There are types with 
varying degrees of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness. Patapar is so 
versatile, business men have put it to 
work in countless ways. 

Perhaps among the 179 types of 
Patapar there is one which will fill a need 
for you. Write on your business letter- 
head for booklet N. It tells all about 
Patapar and its applications. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Weadquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 _ 
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BUSINESS TIDES 














Ie it is a matter of importance to 
you whether you have a job and how 
much you pay for what you eat and 
wear and where you live, the follow- 
ing three items are intimately involved 
with your future: 

1—Marriner Eccles, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, estimates that 


Another Crisis Is in the Making 


by RALPH ROBEY 


now consider this: Assuming the OPA 
estimates are correct—which is a whale 
of an assumption—the business will 
take a licking on two counts. In the 
first place, business taxes in 1936-1939 
were 17 per cent; today they are 38 
per cent. This means that if a business 

ad profits of $100,000 in 1936-1939, 
it would end up with $83,- 





the new wage-price formula 
will raise the cost of living 
in this country by 10 per 
cent. Mr. Bowles, Director 
of Stabilization, denies that 
the increase will be that 
large. In his opinion the in- 
crease will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 per cent. 

As between these two 
guesses you can make your 
own choice. Having done 





that, then add this to the figure you , 


select: Bowles, in his testimony be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, a couple of weeks ago, 
said point blank that if subsidies on 
food were removed at this time food 
prices on the average would rise 8.4 

er cent. That is a measure of the 

idden inflation which is now in our 
economic system, not counting black 
markets and quality deterioration. 
Sooner or later, of course, these sub- 
sidies will have to be discontinued, 
and this 8 per cent increase in the 
price of food will become a visible 
part of your weekly food bill. 

2—If you have been following the 
party-line propaganda poured out of 
Washington on the new wage-price 
formula but haven’t taken the trouble 
to analyze the order in detail, you 
probably are under the impression 
that the government is now virtually 
guaranteeing profits to business equal 
to the 1936-1939 rate. At least that is 
the impression which the OPA ob- 
viously has been trying to create. As 
Paul Porter, the new head of the OPA, 
expresses it, they have.put a “floor” 
under profits. 

Well, here are the real facts: 

Under this new order, if a business 
finds it cannot produce without suf- 
fering a loss under its present ceiling 
price, it makes application to the 
OPA for an adjustment. The OPA 
then fixes a price which will give the 
business the same rate of profits on its 
net worth, before taxes, that the busi- 
ness made in 1936-1939, granting it 
turns out what the OPA determines is 
its “normal” volume of goods during 
the next twelve months. 

That sounds pretty reasonable, but 





000 after it paid its taxes, 
today it would end up with 
only $62,000, or some 25 
per cent less. 

The second way business 
will take a licking under this 
formula is through 1936- 
1939 having been a period 
of poor profits. In that 
period, according to United 
States Treasury figures, over 
60 per cent of the business 
corporations of this country had no 
profits at all, and the over-all profits of 
all business corporations were only 
about 40 per cent of what they had 
been in 1929. 

8—If there is anything that is crystal- 
clear about the new wage-price formu- 
la it is that the Administration has 
ae its formal, unreserved, and of- 

cial blessing to wage increases of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. According to 
a statement of Mr. Bowles last week, 
however, business will not receive any 
price consideration from the OPA un- 
til and after contracts granting the 
wage increase have been signed. That 
is, a business cannot give a wage in- 
crease on the assurance that it will 
get the necessary price relief to pay 
higher wages and still sell its products 
at enough to break even. It must grant 
the increase and then come to the 
OPA and take its chances on whether 
our little price lords will permit them 
to stay in business. 





In a word, this is what these 

three items mean: 

1—A_ substantial increase in your 
cost of living. ; 

2—Continued goods shortages, be- 
cause producers are not going to break 
their backs turning out goods when 
their profits are limited to three-quar- 
ters of the abnormally low 1936-1939 
level. 

8—Continued labor strife, because 
labor will demand the Administration- 
sponsored increase and thousands of 
employers will not grant it on the 
mere hope that the OPA will grant a 
price increase. 

Such is the stuff of which crises are 
made. Another one is on the way up. 
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PEAS...wzith a 


What makes frozen peas so tender and sweet? 


Freezing preserves their freshness . . . but “breed- 
ing” determines their quality. 

Just any garden peas won’t do. So processors 
have joined with government agricultural agencies 
to develop super-fine varieties especially for freezing. 
And as an additional help, they analyze soils and 
provide farmers with fertilizer formulas for proper 
growth. 


This is one of the reasons why Americans are 


expressing an overwhelming preference for frozen 
peas and other vegetables. 


To date, well over half the nation’s food freezing 
facilities have been provided by York! And now, as 
the culmination of years of engineering experience, 
York has introduced a new system of automatic fast 
freezing—a system that brings new economies and 
new efficiencies to the industry. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST 
LAWN MOWER 





~ 


Some already have been shipped to your 
lealer, and more will be. Naturally a 4. 
ear backlog means that some people will 
ave to wait. Production, however, has 

been increased enqrmously and you can 

depend on your ipse Feanchies Dealer 
filling your order as soon as possible. The 

Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., Prophetstown, Ill. 


HAND AND POWER MODELS 
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After Koussie, Who? 


Baton, baton—who’s going to get 
Koussevitzky’s baton? The guessing game 
which for two years has revolved around 
the possible heir to the most polished 
orchestra in America—the Boston ‘Sym- 
phony—grew hotter last week when Serge 
Koussevitzky, its conductor since 1924, 
announced that during 1946-47 he would 
conduct only thirteen weeks of the 
orchestra’s regular 24-week season. 

Emerging as the most-discussed con- 
tenders were: Dimitri Mitropoulos, the 
burning, ascetic Greek conductor. of the 
Minneapolis Symphony; Leonard Bern- 
stein, the 27-year-old Boston-born protégé 
of Koussevitzky and Boy Wonder of 
Broadway, Carnegie Hall, and Informa- 
tion, Please, and Fritz Reiner, the tech- 
nical disciplinarian of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. 


‘Lili’s’ Composer Frets 


Under His Nazi Cloud 


What has happened to the man who 
wrote the music for the one song most 
identified with the war? From Berlin last 
week, Newsweex’s bureau cabled this 
report on the status of Norbert Schultze— 
whose “Lili Marlene” ran away from Ger- 
many to become the most fraternizing 
fréulein of them all: 


Today 85-year-old Norbert Schultze is 
on the blackest of Allied black lists. He 
has been forbidden to perform anywhere 
because (1) he joined the Nazi party in 
1940, and (2) he wrote the music for 
eight of Germany’s leading wartime 
marches—including “Bombs on England” 
for Géring’s Luftwaffe and “Panzers Ad- 
vance in Afrika” for Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps. His activities as a composer, how- 
ever, are not hindered and, except for 
the eight marching songs, there is no ban 
on his compositions. 

Unlike many other Germans who have 
been black listed, the quiet Schultze 
holds no grudge against the Allies. He 
admits with a half smile: “My fatal mis- 
take .was writing ‘Bombs on England,’ I 
know it now.” But, like many other Ger- 


mans, Schultze wails that he was betrayed ° 


—by other Germans. He claims to have 
proof that several German entertainers— 
including an American-born singer named 
“Jennie”—sold him down the River Spree. 
“They were jealous,” he snapped, “be- 
cause my wife and I were asked to en- 
tertain for Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery a few days before Christ- 
mas.” He is accompanist for his wife, an 
attractive 30-year-old Bulgarian singer. 

Lili at War: Financially, “Lili Mar- 
lene” never has paid off like a similar 
smash hit in America. Everything con- 
sidered, Schultze figures he probably 
made 15,000 marks or about $6,000 at 


the prewar rate from the song known 
round the world. Now, of course, he is 
not receiving one pfennig in royalties.* 

Artistically, Schultze considers “Lili” to 
be nothing outstanding. He is’ prouder 
of his first opera, “Black Peter,” which 
scored a great success throughout Ger- 
many in 1936. He wrote another later 
and has been thinking about a third, but 
his librettist was wounded in the war and 
is still convalescing. 

Although the words for “Lili Marlene” 
were written originally as a poem during 
the previous war by a soldier named 
Hans Leip, Schultze did not set them to 





Associated Press 


The Schultzes: “Lili” didn’t pay 


music until 1938. No publisher was in- 
terested, so he himself printed the first 
80 copies. During the following year he 
sold only 250, but persuaded the singer 
Lala Anderson to make a recording. 
Fewer than 2,000 records were sold. 

But then the German armies moved 
into Belgrade, set up a radio station, and 
began playing the recording under the 
title “Song of a Young Guard.” The re- 
sponse was instantaneous—not only from 
the Nazis but also from the Tommies 
who picked “Lili” out of the North Afri- 
can air. After the defeat of Rommel, the 
Allies claimed her as their own. 

Lili Today: Although Schultze thinks 
“Lili Marlene” is actually still popular 
with the Germans, it is now played only 
at Allied request because it brings too 
many unhappy reminders—not only of 
the past but of the present. Lili Marlene 
no longer waits outside for Hans. She 
goes inside with Joe. — 





®Since 1943, when the Alien Property Custodian 
took over the basic American copyrights on “Lili 
Marlene,” $13,725.44 has accumulated in royalties 
from sheet music, records, films, and radio. 
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n Bases Full : 


Is a baseball player back from war 
entitled to his old job under the GI Bill 
of Rights? If he is capable of filling his 
h position, is his club required to rehire— 
and retain—him for a year? If that is so, 
won't some clubs be bulging with service- 
t men? And what of the ruling requiring 
: clubs to trim squads to 30 by the end of 


. June? Can they drop veterans to do it? 

” At the beginning of last week, big- 
' league managers were unconcerned with 
‘ these legalistic problems. In the sunshine 
to of Florida and California, they were busy 


whipping into shape baseball players— 
‘servicemen or not—who would be most 
likely to win pennants. Then in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Ulysses J. (Tony) Lupien, 


Philadelphia Phillies, fired a shot that was 
heard around the baseball world. 

The 28-year-old Lupien, discharged 
from the Navy late last season, had 
played in fifteen games, batting .315 (his 
pre-service average in 1944 was .283). 
But since he didn’t fit into Philadelphia’s 
1946 plans, he was sold to the Hollywood 
Stars of the Pacific Coast League. The 
office of Baseball Commissioner Albert B. 
(Happy) Chandler informed Lupien that 
his transfer to the minors was “in accord- 
ance with baseball procedure.” Lupien 
disagreed. He petitioned Selective Service 
officials in his home town, protesting that 
his veteran rights had been violated. 

“Since this procedure may be lengthy 
and involved,” Lupien said, “my legal 
counsel, Arthur L. Johns [a teammate 
from Harvard days], has advised me to 
proceed with the Hollywood club... 
Baseball is my business and I intend to 
give Hollywood my best. But I will fight 
my case through to the finish.” 


Por 





im fl Cinderella’s Ring 


first 

+ he Fight fans in New Jersey are sure they 

nger have the Cinderella Man successor: to 

ling. Jimmy Braddock, who went from home 
telief to heavyweight championship more 

oved than a decade ago. He is Jersey Joe 


and Walcott, born Arnold Raymond Cream, 
the a Negro heavyweight who at the ad- 


2 re- vanced age of 32 is fighting to feed his 
from family of six children. 
mies Walcott always wanted to be a top- 


Afri- notch fighter but he never quite made it. 
the He avoided football at Merchantville 
High School because it might hurt him 


hinks for boxing. But he went for a wedding 
pular ting instead of the squared one, and soon 
only after that, in 1934, the first of the six 
5 te children arrived. 

ly of To earn a family living, Joe worked 
rlene on construction jobs, delivered ice, and 


~ She chipped and calked in the Camden ship- 
ot Every now and then, to bring 

e extra bacon, he took on a fight. 
stodian The trouble“with Jersey Joe was poor 
ee. Management, little training, and—he got 
Continued on Page 81 


Harvard-bred first baseman for the - 





POWER BY CONTINENTAL | 
Wherever There’s Work to Be Done — 


Red Seal Engines are powering recon- 
version — shortening the transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. 
Rugged Red Seal Engines are on the job 
everywhere, filling today’s power de- 
mands. In heavy-duty trucks, hoists, 
cranes and other industrial equipment; 
in air compressors, concrete mixers, 
school buses, highway transport and 
numerous other applications. Forty-five 
years of engine building, forty-five years 
of research and precision manufacturing, 
give Continental the know-how for 
today’s man-sized job. There’s a Red 
Seal Engine built for your power need. 
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MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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THE CAMPBELLS OF ARGYLI 
a Scottish clan dati, 
to 1372. Vhisistheir Tartan. 


“Its been 


the flavour 


Since 1830 that has built for 
Teacher's its loyal clan of fol- 
lowers these past 116 years. 
And today, more than ever 


‘tite 
Fano 


For Perfection in 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


TEACHER’S 
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Made since 1838 by Wu Teacher Sens, Ltd, 6! 
bnintite New Terk itp 


Importers Since 1794 
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It Leads to Many Headaches 


. by JOHN LARDNER 


Mr. Comelius Mack is a pillar of 
the baseball industry, and the fact that 
he is also a very careful man with a 
dollar, and keen as a bloodhound in 
pursuit of same, does not seem to me 
to detract at all from his virtue or pro- 
fessional standing. However, my point 
of view is considered sacrilegious in 
some circles. There is a dis- 
position in baseball, and 
many other businesses too, 
to make saints of the out- 
standing men in the field 
and put a line of barbed 
wire around their halos. 

John McGraw and Chris- 
ty Mathewson, to take a cou- 
ple of random specimens 
who are now enjoying the 
hospitality of a better world, 
have had the very stuffing 
beatified out of them. It was no secret 
among his friends that Mathewson was 
one of the sharpest players of cards 
and other games, for money, in base- 
ball. McGraw was an occasional street 
fighter, with no weapons barred, and 
a man of sulphuric vocabulary. Both 
were extremely able and _ intelligent 
citizens as well, which is easier to be- 
lieve, I think, if you allow them their 
share of human nature and a couple of 
flaws apiece to be going along with. 


I know it is not considered re- 
spectful in a writer to mention the fi- 
nancial agility of Connie Mack or his 
warm affection for specie. Mr. Clark 
Griffith, owner of the Washington ball 
club, once chided me sorrowfully by 
letter for a reference I made to a deal 
between him and Mr. Mack which was 
not quite within the spirit of baseball 
law, though helpful to both parties. 

“I don’t care what you say about 
me,” wrote Griff, spangling the sta- 
tionery with a silent tear, “but how 
can you think such things about dear 
old Connie Mack?” 

I replied to Mr. Griffith assuring him 
that I honored both him and Mr. 
Mack for their years of service to base- 
ball as well as to themselves, and 
added that when the time came when 
I could no longer think such things 
about Connie, the old man would be 
losing his grip. . 

After all, Mr. Mack, and Mr. Grif- 


fith too, had been forced for many 


years, by circumstances over which 
they may have had no control, to op- 


erate very close to the chest on what 


businessmen describe as a shoestring. 
If they did not nurse their dollars and 


} try to make two bits do the work of 


~~ 





four bits, then presumably they would 
have ceased to operate. I do not doubt 
that Griff will sooner or later join Con- 
nie in the odor of sanctity—after the 
perfume of the “twi-night” double- 
header and football field rentals to 
George P. Marshall has died away. 
It was nice to find the other day 
that one of the greatest 
brains in baseball by weight 
and volume, i.e., Mr. Branch 
Rickey, of Brooklyn, has 
supported me in recognition 
of Mr. Mack’s financial tal- 
ent. Mr. Rickey has had 
more trouble with holdouts 
this winter than any other 
chieftain. His manly spirit 
has been harassed by ath- 
letes with “business man- 
agers,” which strikes Mr. 
Rickey as the lowest and most dam- 
nably ungrateful arrangement he can 
think of. He has been hurt: repeatedly 
by refusals of players to sign the be- 
nevolent contract form, peculiar to 
baseball, which throws a man out of 
work if he does not meet the owner's 
terms. Seeking solace in the philoso- 
phy of the old masters, Mr. Rickey 
turns to Mr. Mack. Here is his reverent 
tribute to the stately Philadelphian: 
“Connie Mack once warned me 
about paying a boy such money before 
he has proved himself as a big 
leaguer,” said Mr. Rickey, uncovering. 
“It leads to many headaches later on.” 
There is no doubt that Mr. Mack 
has been for years one of the stoutest 
upholders of this gospel, and Mr. Rick- 
ey has followed it faithfully. He has 
shown himself more than willing to 
risk preliminary headaches, such as 
players jumping to the Mexican League 
or debasing themselves with business 
managers, to avoid the later ones, 
which involve spending money. 


I hesitate to point it out, but Mr. 
Rickey has resorted to a business man- 
ager himself just lately, to forestall 
the headaches later on. A big pitcher 
named Hal Gregg came into the 
Brooklyn camp last week breathing 
defiance at Mr. Rickey’s terms. Mr. 
Rickey turned him over to the field . 
manager, Leo Durocher, and several 
thousand words later the pitcher 
reeled into the Rickey office in an ad- 
vanced stage of shellshock. Mr. Rickey 
gently handed him a fountain pen, and 
then sent him out to have his ears 
treated at the club’s expense. 

It is all right to pamper these fel- 
lows after the signing. 
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- Continued from Page 79 


discouraged too easily. Each time he got 
a good beating, he retired temporarily. 
In six years, he had only sixteen fights. 
He lost six, including a six-round KO 
by Abe’ Simon. That was no way to rear 
a family. He hung up his gloves in 1941 
and returned to the shipyards. 

Eighteen months ago, a friend painted 
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Associated Press Photos 
Play Ball: No youngster displays more 
enthusiasm in the training camps than 
the patriarchs. Connie Mack, 83, man- 
ager of the Athletics (top), shows rare 
pitching form. Honus Wagner, 72, Pitts- 

coach, demonstrates the stance 
that made him National League batting 
champ eight times. For a sly sidelight 
on Mack see John Lardner’s Sport Week. 
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Outstanding 
collector's 
items... 
Stiegel-type 
Glassware. 


Say fou Aas! Cone 


Early Americans won wide reputation for their 
glassware. And, too, for their glorious blends 
of rich tobacco. 

















The pleasant, mellow, utterly enjoyable taste of 
India House Tobacco is evidence of this superior 
tobacco blending. For India House is a mixture 
of rare savor from an old “recipe”. 


Touch a match to a pipeful of India House, and 
see how we’ve lavished flavor, tangy sweetness 
and, enticing aroma in this smoke of luxurious 
comfort. 








AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 
























RMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


The Taxation Factor 
in Investing 


Tax exemption in bonds isa feature of varying 
value to different investors. To some it is a 
luxury; to others, a necessity. The problem is 
to obtain the exact degree of tax exemption 
which fits the individual income. The large 
investor must pay so high a tax rate that tax 
exempt bonds may yield the same or a better 
net return than taxable bonds paying a much 
higher interest rate. On the other hand, the 
investor of moderate income might be paying 
for a value he could not use in buying any, 

or too large a proportion of, tax exempts. 


Send for this Helpful 
Comparison Chart. 


Available without obligation is a clear, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. understandable folder with tabulations that 


123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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assist in determining which type of bond 

is more profitable for investors with 

taxable incomes from under $2,000 to over 
$200,000. Send for “Tax Exempt vs. 
Taxable Bonds” as an aid to informed action. 





Use this request form—at no cost. 


INC. 
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... its the 


ONLY throat 
you have! 





 THYMOLINE 


At the first sign of irritation, we sug- 
gest you gargle or spray your throat 
with GLYCO-THYMOLINE. It 
helps to soothe and heal the delicate 
membranes of nose and throat, so 
often irritated by common colds and 
ordinary sore throats. 

For over half a century, thousands 
have used GLYCO-TH YMOLINE. 
Ask your physician and 
druggist, too! Keep a 
bottle handy...and use 
it as directed! 





THYMOLINE 





WHAT KIND OF A BOSS 
ARE YOU? 





If you okay an order for Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond, you’re a boss to 
be loved, honored and obeyed! Why? 
Because Corrasable Bond gaves 
time, paper and secretaries; 
erases without a trace! 

Eaton’s Berkshire Typewriter 
Papers include a correct paper 
for every office need...an 
advantage worth checking into! 


Write: Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. W-3S 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
Typewriter Papers 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















a pretty boxing picture for Walcott: easy 
wartime competition, easy wartime mon- 
ey, and goodies for the kiddies. It was 
tempting. He returned to the ring. 

Old and rusty, Walcott nevertheless 
was a sensation. His style was rough, but 
effective. He swung wildly from all an- 
gles and won three fights in a row. After 
losing one to Johnny Allen, he started a 
string of nine victories, including a re- 
match with Allen. Walcott’s victims in- 
clude Joe Baksi, Steve “Dudas, Lee Q. 
Murray, and Curtis Sheppard. 

A 5-to-1 underdog last week, Walcott 
met Jimmy Bivins in Cleveland, cuffed 
him all the way, scored a knockdown, 
and won an upset ten-round decision 
from the No. 8 heavyweight in the na- 
tion. On his arrival home, the Cinderella 
Man was greeted proudly by Mayor 
George Brunner of Camden, who boast- 
ed: “We'll take Louis or Conn in four 
rounds.” 


ta 


Armed in a Breeze 


Plain Ben Jones, veteran trainer for 
Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm, knows 
that anything can happen in a horse race, 
but sometimes the memory of his greatest 
horse, Whirlaway, blinds him. Three 
weeks ago, he conceded the Widener 
Handicap to B. A. Murphy’s Concordian 
on the strength of a four-length victory 
of Concordian over Jones’s entry, Armed, 
in the McLennan Handicap. 

At Hialeah last week, the five-year-old 
Armed spotted the favored Concordian 
7 pounds more than in the McLennan, 
-and then easily reversed the decision in 
the $64,300 Widener. The Calumet han- 
dicap horse, paying $6.40 on a $2-win 
bet, breezed home four lengths ahead 
of Murphy’s rheumatic gelding. “I guess 
Armed is better than I admitted before,” 
eased readmitted, “but he still is less 

orse than Whirlaway.” 
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THEATER 


Producer Bites Critic 


After his short and highly unsuccessful 
fight with Joe Louis, Tony Galento said 
through puffy lips: “I coulda murdered 
the bum.” The associate producers of 
Maxwell Anderson’s “Truckline Café” 
showed the same fighting spirit in an ad- 
vertisement in which, announcing with. 
drawal of the play on March 9, they 
answered the universally bad reviews by 
attacking the critics. 

“Truckline Café” opened on Feb. 27, 
and the reviews the next day ranged 
from abusive to disappointed. On March 
1 producers Harold Clurman and Elia 
Kazan, had their say: “Our theater is 
strangled in a bottleneck . . . made up 
of a group of men who... . are not 
qualified . . . either by their training 
or by their taste.” In another ad, Ander- 
son himself called the critics incompe- 
tents and irresponsibles—a “Jukes family 
of journalism.” 

The nearest approach to this producer- 
bites-critic affair was when Michael Todd 
in 1948 replied toa mixed reception from 
the critics of “The Naked Genius” with a 
quarter-page ad in The New York Times. 





‘He blew up favorable blurbs from four 


critics and covered five unfavorable ones 
in type almost too small to read. A foot- 
note advised: “Don’t strain your eyes- 
they didn’t like it anyhow.” 


~ Clurman’s and Kazan’s rage stemmed 


from such reviews of “Truckline” as that 
of John Chapman, in The New York 
Daily News, who called it “The worst 
play I have seen since I have been in 
the reviewing business,” and of Lewis 
Nichols, in The New York Times, who 
speculated that “Maxwell Anderson must 
have written “Truckline Café’ with his 
left hand . . . in the dark of the moon.” 

These quotations make any further 
comment on “Truckline Café” redundant. 





¢ aca agbnu@kities under their skin: Clurman and Kazan advertise to answer back 
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RELIGION 





‘hans 
- President and pastor after church 


Mr. Truman’s Pastor 
In his study next to the First Baptist 


Church in Washington, the Rev. Edward |* 


Hughes Pruden had just finished writing 
his sermon, “A Time for Greatness,” one 
Saturday night last October. The phone 
rang. It was a Secret Service man to say 
that Mr. Truman would attend the 11 
oclock service the next morning—his first 
visit as President. Dr. Pruden glanced 
again at his text: “Now is my soul trou- 
bled; and what shall I say?”* He de- 
cided not to change a word of his sermon. 

Sunday morning, the Presidential par- 
ty arrived in limousines. Dr. Pruden had 
offered a private entrance, but Mr. Tru- 
man insisted on climbing the rickety 
flight-and-a-half of stairs everyone. uses 
to get up to the barren meeting hall. As 
the party walked to their seats two-thirds 
down the aisle, some 1,000 necks craned. 
In his sermon, Dr. Pruden coolly dis- 
cussed the causes of war with Japan, re- 
lations with Russia, and the question of 
Germany’s war guilt. The President lis- 
tened attentively, and later joined hearti- 
ly in the responses and anthems. 


Busy Day: The Trumans have at- 
tended services at the First Baptist 
Church only twice since then. Naturally 
their 42-year-old pastor would like to see 

there more often, but he is tolerant. 
“lam aware of the pressing duties of Mr. 
Truman's office,” Dr. Pruden told News- 
Weer, “the national and international 
ctises which inevitably arise on Sundays, 
Constant stream of visiting diplomats 
who must be fittingly entertained, Sun- 
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*John 12:27, 
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1 surface inches of HONEY 


make the difference 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PREMIER. $2.50 
Bulidog Shape 














More than 20,000,000 sold 


Our business for 95, years has been making pipes which are so 
superior that they completely win your hearty approval. Even if 
you never smoked a pipe in your life, the chances are you'll like 
these Yello-Boles. The honey lining makes the first pipeful fra- 

mild and satisfying, and keeps curing your smoke after- 
See the various Yello-Boles at your dealer’s. 


1 anniv 
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WO MORE 


"Findl-clis” Werntes 





HERE! 


*The inability to find what you have filed. 


The pre-war installation pictured here is that of a well-known midwest- 
ern manufacturer who bought them together—G/W Steel Files and Safe- 
guard Filing System. The saving effected has repaid them many times 


the original investment. 





They go together... they bought them together — 


G/W Packaged SAFEGUARD 
Filing Outfits 
Designed for immediate installation 
in any letter size file of 1, 2, 3, or 4 
drawers, the Safeguard Outfit offers 
a prompt, effective cure for ‘‘Find-i- 
tis*”’. Everything needed—guides, 
folders, instructions—comes in one 
handy package. For larger, or special requirements, ask 
your G/W dealer to make a survey. 





G/W's Famous Feather- 
Touch FILING CABINETS 


Smooth, easy operation, even when 
filled to capacity . . . and lasting, 
dependable service . . . are the result 
of quality materials, fine craftsman- 
ship, superb engineering. No won- 
der G/W’s precision-built Steel Fil- 
ing Cabinets have always been first 
choice of discerning buyers! 
















(73 AMAZING 
WOW EASY FILING 
AND FINDING 
CAN BE! 


Get Your 


FREE COPY 


Globe-Wernicke’s 
**Find-i-tis’’* Booklel— 
You'll laugh and learn 
the easy way to file! 
Packed with priceless infor- 
mation—yet amusingly writ- 
ten and illustrated. Makes 
filing easy, quick, accurate. 
FREE at your G/W dealer 
or write The Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Norwood, Cincinnati 
12, Ohio. ‘“‘Headquarters for 
Modern Office Engineering.” 
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NEWSWEEK | 

— | 
day notwithstanding.” Dr. Pruden took m 
no part in the Baptist controversy when | 
the Texas Baptist General Convention 
condemned Mr. Truman’s liking for bour- [Se 
bon and poker (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 26 | 


1945), nor has he ever spoken personally 
XX 











to the President about it. 

Only once has Dr. Pruden called the 
White House to ask if the President was | 
coming to church. That was when the 
pastor's mother was arriving from the 
Pruden home in Chase City, Va. Mr. 
Truman went to church—but as it tumed 
out, Mrs. Pruden was too ill to attend, ' 

Dr. Pruden has been pastor of the 144. 
cg church since 1936. Without the. 

oost of Presidential visits, he brou 
the church membership from 775 to 
2,000. In ten years, his on has risen 
from $17,000 to $100,000. The Presi- 
dent’s choice of Dr. Pruden’s church has 
not materially affected the congregation, | 

Dr. Pruden’s fondest dream is to erect 
a new church building—and in this the 
President inadvertently helped him. One 
Sunday when the Trumans had been at 
church, the collection plate contained a 
bill to which was clipped a note written 
on White House stationery. In the note, 

Mr. Truman told the deacon who count- 

ed the collection to substitute a bill of HIF 
his own and keep the President’s—which | + 
was autographed. The deacon declined. 
Instead, the bill is being used to spur the 
building fund. 
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Judaism’s Decline 


“What Hitler could not hope to ac 
complish is being achieved here .. . 
Jews are losing their Judaism at such a 
rapid rate that in a generation or two the 
American Jewish community . . . 
cease to have any significance.” Thus Dr. 
Louis Finkelstein, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America (Con- 
servative), warned 100 rabbis at a sem- 
inary meeting in New York last week.’ 
The conversion of Jews to other religions, | 
Dr. Finkelstein said, results from a short 
age of rabbis and teachers. As a solution, | 
he announced a drive to raise $15,000; 
000 in the next five years. The money 
will be used to establish new congreay 
tions and training centers for 4,000 rab 
bis and religious teachers. a 


- Poe 






Roman Flu 


The six new cardinals from Latin 
America made the antipodal exchange of 
summer at home for Rome’s winter. But 
only two, the Brazilians Carlos Cardinal 
Motta and Giacomo Cardinal de Barros 
Camara, weathered all the functions con- C 
nected with their new cardinalate. The EI 
others came down with flu: on Feb. 18, 

José Cardinal Caro y Rodriguez of Chile, P 
79; on Feb. 20, Manuel Cardinal Arteag@ @ JRA 
y Betancourt, 66, of Cuba; on Feb. 21, Wi 
Juan Cardinal Gualberto Guevara, 68, of 

Peru; on Feb. 27, Antonio Cardinal Cag: 

giano, 56, of Argentina. 
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—ALL KINDS OF IT, FOR NEW INDUSTRY! 


COAL + GAS 
ELECTRICITY 
PETROLEUM 
TRANSPORTATION 
WATER + LABOR 


These basic sources of energy are available in 
abundance in the territory served by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the shortest East-West route. 


If you are planning to build a new plant, we 
invite you to DO IT ALONG THESE LINES. 


Our Industrial Agents in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
detailed information on available buildings and 
sites. Special surveys will be made at your 
request and your confidence respected. Please 
communicate with them. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
2 | SWORTEST EAST-WEST ROUTE | 

















— each with an essentially u:Gerent 
role to play in preparing an oncom- 
ing generation for the business of 
living. 

Woman’s role necessarily centers 
in the home and exerts its influence 
most profoundly during the forma- 
tive years of early childhood. There- 
fore, she naturally turns for inspira- 


tion to a magazine which serves her 


HE shapes 


specialized interests in homemak- 
ing and family life. 


McCall’s Guides 
Women’s Thinking 


Informed by continuous research in 
the homes of readers, McCall’s edi- 
tors have a particularly keen insight 
into the needs and responsibilities 
of women. They interpret this un- 
derstanding in terms of a genuine 


contribution to daily living and 





the mind 


Painted for McCall’s by Alexander Brook 


SHE shapes the character 


Man and woman arei:_artne.ship 


thinking. That is why McCall’s is 
preferred reading with the women 
in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
McCall’s is a magazine women 
really live by — and for that reason, 
a potent medium for moving ideas 


into women’s minds. 


M (be; 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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EDUCATION 


The Other Fellow’s Army 


The Johnny-get-your-gun-and-quit- 
school-for-a-year aspect of compulsory 
military training has incited a spate of 
comment. Last week NEWSWEEK con- 
ducted its own poll to determine how 
college-bound students really feel. Stu- 
dents at Phillips Academy in Andover, 
Mass., 168-year-old preparatory school 
enrolling 725 boys, were queried as rep- 
resentative of 16- to 18-year-olds who 
expect to continue their education (98 
per cent of Andover graduates go to 
college). The questions: Do you endorse 
compulsory military ne Would you 
serve right after graduation 

Of 42 1epresentative boys quizzed 
among 400 in Andover’s top two classes, 
80 per cent said they would not enter 
military service unless forced. Only five 
boys would volunteer before going on to 
college, two of them because they plan 
military careers. The remainder resent 
the whole idea. Principal reason: inter- 
ference with planned education. Forty- 
two per cent of the boys quizzed flatly 
oppose compulsory training. The com- 
ments: 
€ “It’s the wrong way to keep peace.” 
(“Armies are outmoded by scientific 
progress. We need statesmen, not fight- 





ers, 
iC “It shows lack of faith in the UNO.” 


“The Army would have an intellectu- 
ally and morally degenerative influence 
on us. 

€ “The Army is not stimulating. Let vol- 
unteers do the job.” 

Most of the boys said they realized the 
necessity for a large force to act as police 
and to avert national debacles. But they 
want George to do it. “George” in most 
cases tumed out to be a “noncollege 
man.” The only “George” questioned at 
Andover, however, was a youth who will 
go right to work after graduating. He 
refused the nomination: “I ‘would not en- 
list unless I was out of a job. I think mili- 
tary training is a waste of time.” 


Pe 


Chaos on the Campus 


A prominent visitor last week in the 
Miami Orange Bowl Stadium told 18,000 
Floridians and Miami University students 
what -he thought United States colleges 
and universities should do for veterans. 
The speaker was Winston Churchill. He 
wore the flaming scarlet cap and gown of 
Oxford, which prompted a co-ed onlooker 
to ask: “What aes e think he is? A tor- 
eador?” 

On hand to accept an honorary LL.D. 
— a the president of - Sak 

of Miami, Dr. Bowman F. e, 
Churchill e for fifteen minutes. 
Among his o ations: 

lions of young men have had their 

Uucation interrupted . . . I have been 
fheered . . . by the efforts 
which are being made . . . to make up 
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CHAMP 





‘It takes far-sighted engineering and superlative craftsman- 
ship to build a radio receiver which will not become obso- 
lescent in a year or two. National's famed HRO model first 
won its spurs in 1934 and hundreds of those early models 
are still giving dependable service all over the world. 


The new post-war National HRO naturally contains many 
advanced, war-tested features not embodied In the earlier 
models — features which will insure its continued leadership 
in the field of radio reception. 


For further details about the HRO, the NC-2-40C, the 
NC-46 and other National radios which bring you the 
finest in radio reception, see your local National dealer. 


NATIONAL GOMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS o 





THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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Smoke Smudge 





quickly erased... 








@ Are your teeth discolored by ugly 
smoke smudge—or other surface dis- 
colorations? Then make these 3 dis- 
coveries. . 


1 Most dentifrices disperse and ~ 
= long before you finis 
rushing your teeth. 
2 Your teeth need longer 
action. 


3 You get this longer polishing action 
from Iodent No. 2, made bya Dentist. 
It contains millions of tiny particles 
: scientifically treated to safely | sae 
teeth up to twice as long. They do not 
dissolve—but get finer, tinier as you 
brush. It’s the way a jeweler polishes 
precious jewelry. _ 
Watch the natural sparkle of your teeth 
return. You'll see why Iodent No. 2 is 
America’s favorite. for teeth hard to 
bryten. Tooth Paste or Powder. 


IODENT 


and for teeth easy to bryten=— 
especially children IODENT No. 1. 
... 


polishing 








byits longer polishing action! 
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FREE CATALOGUE 





ETCHINGS 





Eraphical oketeh of artists, Bassd Toe Zor 
Postage, handling 





Stele $3, 111 Fitth Ave., Rew York City 22 








. what they may have lost by their 
services at the front . . . I have read that 
it is proposed to provide facilities . . . 
for upwards of 1,500,000 men coming 
home ... and that in five years it is 
hoped that 4,000,000 may be provided 
for . . ..Men who have fought in action 
.. . have had an education invaluable to 
the formation of character . .. They must 
also be given the wider view.” 

The “wider view” contracted last week, 
however, when educators had admitted 
unhappily the failure of referral centers 
as guides to colleges with vacancies. Va- 
cancy data become obsolete as quickly 
as gathered, they said. Despite this, the 
Veterans Administration is going ahead 
with such a survey this month. 

School Daze: Meanwhile, many of 
the 340,000 veterans who filed educa- 
tion-benefit applications in January, with 
more expected for February, may pound 
on Gothic doors already locked. Fall col- 
lege matriculation is expected to reach 
750,000—25 per cent above the 1939-40 
record enrollment. Right now 40 per cent 
of all students are veterans. Even where 
vacancies do exist, other problems arise: 
@ Housing: Seventy per cent of colleges 
are hard-pressed for living quarters. About 
40 per cent of returning GI’s are mar- 
ried, creating a staggering housing prob- 


lem. Trailer, Quonset hut, and prefabri- | 
cated villages sprawl on campuses from | 


coast to coast. Marietta College at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, has established a discarded 
Coast Guard boat as a floating dormitory 
on the Muskingum River. Columbia sends 


out handbills in local grocery delivery 
baskets, requesting apartments. 


@ Faculties: Thirty per cent of the col-! 
leges are short of teachers. GI’s were ex- 
pected to fill the ranks, but teacher- 
veterans are not returning to their jobs. 
Private industry pays more. Less than 10 
per cent of Texas’s total of 8,500 teachers 
who quit during the war have come back. 
@ Classrooms: The University of Pitts- 


‘burgh squeezes in an extra 500 veterans 


by holding full-time classes in late after- 
noon and evening. Colgate will hold the 
first summer session in its 127 years. Phil- 
adelphia devised a “college center” plan 
in its city high schools. Temple Univer- 
sity took over one center 24 hours after 
the plan was announced, with a fresh- 
man quota of 375 almost completed. 

Dr. David D. Henry, president of 
Wayne University, sums it up tersely: 
“We are at the end of our resources. We 
no longer can improvise classrooms out of 
remodeled garages and old houses.” 


PD 


Skirts for Princeton 


Ladies’ skirts now swish beneath the 
trembling elms of Princeton, sacred for 
200 years to bachelor beer jackets or old- 
time turtle-neck sweaters. The university 
announced last week that 53-year-old 
David Brown Hall is being converted in- 


ee — 


to two- and three-room suites for 38 vet- . 


erans and their wives at monthly rentals 
of $15 and $80 respectively. 
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MIC Lexington 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., W.Y.C.17 
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CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. and Mng. Dir. 
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Japenese MOO 


with an ANCHOR Fence 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence makes your prop 
erty a secluded zone . . . gives you all-out prow: 
tion against vandalism, crime waves, trespassers, 
— Ss... safeguards your —— against 
traffic... tects your privacy w: ile preservi 

the Seana of vou hane. Built for strength a 
permanence, Anchor Fences are held erect by 
exclusive deep-driven “‘anchors’’ which kep 
them strong and in line in any soil or climat. 
Our illustrated catalog shows the many types 
Anchor Fence specifically designed to combise 
beauty and protection in residential installs 
tions. Send for your free copy to: Anchor Post 
Fence Co., 6612 tern Ave. Baltimore 4, : 































Buy Your Marine Insurance Here 


Since it is your own American goods you’re 
selling abroad, why not sell them complete— 
protected by your own marine insurance policy 
on ocean and air cargoes, specifically drawn to 
meet your own needs and bought in America? 
Why let foreign brokers, unfamiliar with your 
needs, place marine coverage on your own goods? 


Through your own local insurance Agent or 
Broker, strategically located North America 
Service Offices can quickly fill all your insur- 
ance needs. And when you buy a North America 
policy, you automatically obtain the expert 
services offered by these 32 Service Offices. 
This is particularly important to exporters 





Better get set | 
for an Export Boom! 


naanaeet 


located in the interior and needing marine 
insurance service at port cities. 

Ask your local agent about North America 
marine insurance. It can be a big asset to your 
export business— backed by financial stability, 
exclusive packaging and engineering service, 


and world-wide claims payment offices. Re-: 


member the name... NorTH AMERICA. 


* 2 s 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, aldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which meet the public demand for prac- 
tically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accidents 
insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. North 
America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories.' 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Aiclaclepphia 
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ABOUT TENNESSEE 
Labor 


The average Tennessee industrial 
worker looks about the same as other 
Americans of the same economic stra- 
ta. He has the same ambitions and 
the same desires for self-improvement 
but he knows that his success can 
come only from his own efforts. He 
speaks the same language, if with a 
soft accent and local idiom, and at 
first glance you wouldn’t notice any 
difference between him and industrial 
workers of other sections. But there 
are a few basic differences that have 
proven profitable to management. 

The Teehene worker is princi- 
pally of pioneer stock; consequently, 

is being is still deeply rooted in the 
soil. The chances are he owns a small 
farm near town, or his home with 
garden and chickens, and very often 
a cow. He is a citizen of, and has an 
interest in the community where he 
works. He is an individualist not 
easily swayed by demagogic oratory 
or utopian promises. 

In Tennessee, the worker has room 
to live, room to work and room to 

lay—and he enjoys all three to the 
llest. He does not have the cramped, 
futile feeling possessed by so many 
workers in the more congested areas. 

Being of pioneer stock, the Tennes- 
see worker has not forgotten man’s 
oldest lesson—that he must live by 
the work of his hands. The heritage 
of craftsmen ancestors give to his 
hands a native skill that makes him 
efficient in the most intricate opera- 
tions. This native skill makes for efh- 
ciency in manufacturing or assembly. 
He has retained the early craftsman’s 

ide of his work—in the perfection 

has put into the finished article. 
This pride insures a better manufac- 
tured product. His inherent belief in 
religion, based on the Golden Rule, 
makes for smoother industrial rela- 
tions. 

Detailed information on labor, as 
well as all other industrial resources 
in Tennessee, are treated in a big, 
210-page general survey: “Industrial 
Resources in Tennessee.” That will 
be mailed free to executives and 
industrial engineers. Dictate a re- 
quest today—on your business 
stationery, please. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 
903 State Office Bidg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 
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Road to Hilarity 


At long last Bin 
Hope have taken to the Road again, with 


’ Dorothy Lamour tagging along for the 


scenic effect. Since 1940 this intrepid 
trio has explored Singapore, Zanzibar, 
and Morocco with gag and camera, and 
an occasional song by Johnny Burke and 
Jimmy Van Heusen. Currently, they are 
on “The Road to Utopia,” and this 
Cooked-up tour of the Klondike is the 
funniest safari of the lot. 

If, as rumor has it, this is the last of 
Crosby’s “Dr. Hope-I-presume” extrava- 
ganzas, moviegoers will be justified in 
writing their congressman and putting 
pressure on Paramount. As a comedy 
team, Crosby and Hope are far and away 
the screen’s smoothest operators. Divided, 
they still stand, of course, but together 
they are wonderful. 

Art lovers may be critical because’ the 
plot of “Utopia” requires Miss Lamour 
to dress for subzero weather. On the 
other hand, it unerringly casts Crosby 
and Hope as a veubetile team in search 
of a lost gold mine and forced to mas- 
querade as a pair of Arctic bad men 
known as Sperry and McGurk. Which is 
which, is no more important than the rest 
of the plot, although the late Robert 
Benchley interrupts occasionally with an 
explanation that only adds to the amaz- 
ing confusion. 


The gags, verbal and visual, are a dime. 


a dozen and two to the minute. A few 
fall by the wayside. The majority are re- 
sounding slapsticks at plot, stars, and 
the general business of making movies, 
and to quote from the script would be as 
unethical as revealing the payoff of a 
whodunit. For the record, Miss Lamour 
gets to wear a sarong for a second (with 
a muff to keep her hands warm), .and 
there is the usual “Road-to” business of 
articulate animals, including an English- 


Crosby and Hope head for a gold mine—Alaska this time 


Crosby and Bob. 


speaking fish. (THE Roap To Utopu. 
Paramount. Paul Jones, producer. Hal 
Walker, director.) 


PDP 


How to Stay Married 
“The Sailor Takes a Wife” is a self- 


conscious attempt to show how a young 
married couple can be incredibly stupid 
and still stay married. It is not convine- 
ing. The trouble lies in the script, which 
puts Robert Walker, as the young ex-sail- 
or, and June Allyson, as his bride, through 
a series of crises which are finally, and 
improbably, resolved only by Miss Ally- 
son’s appearance in a black lace night- 
gown. (THE SaiLor TakEs a WIFE. Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Richard Whorf, d- 
rector. Edwin H. Knopf, producer.) 


Pa 


That Was No Lady 


“Kitty,” loosely adapted from Rosamond 
Marshall’s novel, is a spick-and-spend- 
ift re-creation of eighteenth-centuy 
London. Kitty (Paulette Goddard) is 
a guttersnipe whom Sir Thomas Gains- 
borough (Cecil Kellaway) catches ty- 
ing to snitch his silver shoe buckles 
The famous painter sentences Kitty to 
ae by hot water and soap, 
ires her as the model for his portrait of 
a lady. The rest of Kitty’s history % 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion” in panniers, with 4 
touch of the perpetual Amber and few 
holds barred. 
The hero of this period piece is Si 
Hugh Marcy (Ray Milland), a cad and 
a cadger who grooms the ragamufiin to 
marry money and a title. All this is a> 
parently a great joke on Kitty’s husbands. 
She acquires two and is well along t 
a third by the time the picture 
(Krrry. Paramount. Karl Tunberg, pt 
Ccucer. Mitchell Leisen, director.) 
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“Whiskey Going to the Rackhouse to Age’’— painted at the distillery by the famous ne Thomas Hart Benton r 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 
makes this whiskey good 


86 proof. The straight whisi: 
in this product are 4 years @ 
more old. 30% straight whiskep: 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hirem 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, 
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ART 
lation in. Primitives? 


: was a mew experience for the 
miry’s biggest art auction house, which 
- been ding on the*crest of the in- 
pn wave. Last week the Parke-Bernet 
leries in New York disposed of the 
blarge group of early American prim- 
@ paintings sold at auction since 1934. 
ices, which totaled $8,250 for 117 
es, were much lower than the es- 
bes. The sale may have dipped with 
jock market; it probably reflected 
eling-off of the craze for primitives 
has flourished in the last five 
: it surely reflected the mediocre 
ty of the varticular paintings. 
bese were collected by the late Hor- 
W. Davis of Pittsfield, Mass., presi- 
+ of the Eaton Pa ov Co. Davis spent 
ast eight years of his life assembling 
seteenth-century portrait of America 
m meeting house to Indian massacre. 
wusly, the three highest prices were 
@ paintings which are not actually 
lives. They are also all of the same 
ar nautical subject. The “Clip 
Macedonia” brought $275; 
Wheel Steamer Camellia,” $320; 
the “Packet Ship Sultana,” $375. 
mext highest prices were for views 
lushing, Long: Island, and Niagara 
g, and a portrait of a “Young Lady on 
pony,” a little girl in'a white 
bed with blue ribbons, holding a 
t of fruit and corn. The lowest was 
for a duck-hunting scene. 
} contemporary primitive from up- 
; ow Yotk, Grandma Moses, was 
lou: ishing last week. This frail 85- 
" d farm woman, who has been 
g for eight years, opened a large 
Bpective exhibition at the American 
h Art Center, New York. On show 
Sher latest, biggest, meticulously de- 
farm-under-snow scenes, and paint- 
from every year since 1939—except 





Bwhen she was a sellout. Sixteen of. 


five miss misses Manhattan’s fancy 


he Boss 
SOUL TOL 4 


“Quite a patch you’ve got here, 
Boss,” I sez as I hop into his 
private office.‘“What’s stewin’?” 


“Cut the cabbage," he snaps, “ard 
lettuce get started. I sent for 
you because I need some multi- 
ay Pins around here—multiply- 
M@ ing the hours in the day, multi- 
plying my all-around office ef- 
ficiency.” 

“Don't bark, Boss,” I soothe. 
“The solution’s simple. Just get 
yourself that results-multiplying 


. team—SPEED’s Swingline No. 4 


Stapler and No. 4 precision- 
made Staples! That No. 4 Stapler 
loads as fast as a rabbit can run 


... Staples as clean as a hound’s 
tooth .. . that No. 4 Staple is 
made 100% round, uniform— 
no clogging or jamming. To- 
gether, they give you speed 
aplenty!” 
“Thanks!” grins the Boss.‘“That’s 
it! Plenty of SPEED is what I 
need!” 
SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
ALL SPEED PRODUCTS 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 


NO.4 STAPLER AND STAPLES 
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for everyone 
with « hearing problem. 


Beltone Mono-Pac brings you a new 
world of sound—amazingly clear, natural 
— perfected by advan 
search. One lightweight unit — about the 
size of a spectacle case—does it all. Weighs 
about one-half as much as old style hearing 
aids with no clumsy, separate battery pa 
no battery wire. Such a sensational advance 
saee oe ae already omy cy monaye 4 ot —— 
velueble earing people have been delighted with 
information how splendidly they hear now with this 
tiny but powerful device. 






electronic re- 


1450 W. 19th St, Chicago 8, Illineis 





Beltone Hearing Aid Co., dept. N-3., 





Gateway to Vacationland. Excel- 
lent hunting, fishing, boating, 
swimming. 10 minutes from new 
$2,000,000 St. Clair beach project. Close to St. Clair 
Flats, Venice of America. : 


World-famed Mineral Baths. Tonic 
waters and tonic air plus all the 
recreational advantages of the 
Great Lakes. 

industrial Sites for plants of all 
types and sizes. Skilled labor. 


Low faxes. No state income tax. Detroit 30 minutes 
away, Chicago and Cleveland only a few hours. 














Fine Living Conditions. Both ex- 
ecutives and employees will en- 
joy living in this clean, peaceful, 
healthful Great Lakes play- 
ground. Good schools and 
churches. A wholesome, un- 
crowded environment for your 
family. WRITE: . 
pm 


ROOM 114 
MOUNT CLEMENS BOARD OF COMMERCE 
MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 
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For pipe joy, | recommend 
pipefuls of cool and 
surprisingly pleasing 


Doctor 
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25¢ 
TRY IT TODAY 


tf your dealer doesn’t have it — write Philip Morris & 
Co., Limited, Inc., Dept.85, 19 Fifth Avenue, New York 














NEwswene 


her pictures will be on 1946 istmediige 
cards; they have an advance sale off 


8,000,000. In the fall Dryden Press will pan \ 
publish the old lady’s autobiography§ and < 
(written by one of her dealers). or a 
_ To do it 
r bloss 


The Modern English a 











In addition to tweeds and whisky Suthe 
Britain is now exporting a most exotic low, | 
product: modern art. France, since them marir 
generation of Picasso and Matisse, has shad 
produced no artists of world repute, Buh white 


the work of a middle generation of Brit 
ish artists is receiving international at 
— Their art - far we om 
e pretty-pretty, eighteenth-cen 
traiture which is the hallmark of Beth 
painting. Strongly influenced by Picasso, 
the new British art nonetheless draws 
major inspiration from the desolate hills 















In a bleak root Sutherland sees ... 


7, 


and ancient houses, the eroded rocks and 
green vegetables of England. 

The best known of the British artist 
is Henry Moore, who had his first one 
man show in this country three years ago 
Now Graham Sutherland is making hi 
American debut with 35 oils and chal 
and gouache paintings at the Buchho 
Gallery in New York. 

In writing of Sutherland, Edwar 
Sackville-West declares that “if a figure 
were to walk into a Sutherland landscape 
it could only be one of Henry Moore 
cavernous, pin-headed monsters.” Moo 
who sculpts and draws mostly figure: 
and Sutherland, who paints only nd 
scapes and nature forms, are akin in i 
primeval quality of their work, wii 
seems almost contemporary with Stone 


ee 


Fer ze 


= 
& 


a 


henge. While Moore's monumental fgg 
ures look as eternal as the hills, Suther 

land’s hills, root forms, thorns, # 
thistles, mostly painted m close-up # 
more or less paraphrased, are eerily - 
like. The “Green Tree Form,” for ® 
stance, is very much like the tree 100 


gherarees $2288 Fi 
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as drawn from, but it also looks human. 
" Sutherland sometimes adds, in a dead- 
way, such touches as a sticklike hand 
arm reaching out from behind a hill, 
or a little child, drawn as a child would 
do it, sitting pensively inside a thistle 
blossom, or as in “Two Hills,” a billy 
goat spying from behind one of the hills. 
As untraditional as his pixy -humor are 
whisky Sutherland’s luscious colors: lemon _yel- 
t exotidll low, rose red, emerald green, and aqua- 
nce them marine blue, outlined with black and 
sse. hac shadowed or highlighted with gray or 
; | white. He often juxtaposes yellow, orange 
of Brit and red, or green and blue. 
) Pilgrim’s Way: Sutherland, 42, is a 
nt frometweedy, pipe-smoking Englishman with 
ury pora high, intelligent forehead and a gentle 
“manner. His small, blue-eyed wife, Kath- 
Jeen, was once a fellow art student. 
The Sutherlands live about 40 miles 
from London in Trottiscliffe (pronounced 


















... this strikingly human-like posture 


Trossley, of course), a tiny village of the 
en county of Kent, which is full of 
wild, brambly, thorny things that are 

currently Sutherland’s favorite subjects. 

$0 Their white clapboard house stands on 
@ the village green across from the pub 

} where Sutherland uently plays darts. 

‘Not a quarter of a mile away is Pilgrim’s 

| Way, the lane to Canterbury, which is 

overgrown with hawthorns and looks very 
like Sutherland’s abstract-seeming “En- 
trance to Lane.” 
During the war Sutherland, along 
Britain’s other foremost painters, 
was an official war artist and turned out 
magnificent scenes of air-raid devasta- 
tion. He said recently: “While the war 

Was on and the raids were in full swing 

‘the ruin was rather diabolically exciting. 

rental fig But the shabbiness of London is positive- 

js, Sutherl ly painful now.” He feels that his war 


orns, af att contributed little to his progress, and 
se-up #0 ae regrets that government policy for- 
eerily “ painting the horrors of the maimed 
.” for B ead. “Is it any wonder,” he asks, 


no Goya has come from Britain?” 
















































VICTOR helps modern 
management...in 3 ways 


1 


Training Factory 
Workers in new 
skills, Retraining 
Former Workers. 


2 


Teaching Person- 
nel Policy and 
Procedure as well 
as Entertaining 
Employees. 


i) 


Training Sales- 
men and Deal- 
ers, and in pre- 
senting products 
and services to 
consumers. 




















hipment in its 
garn how VICTOR 
ors with patented 
Film Trip, Swing- 
Lens Mount, Oversize 
ilm Sprocket, Spira-Draft 
‘Lamp House and Dual 
Flexo Pawls bring you safe- 
ty and dependable service. 






























AVAILABLE AGAIN! 
he one and only 


BENEDICTINE 


When you order Benedictine liqueur, be sure you get 
the original Benedictine D.O.M. 

By now there is no reason why your dealer or 
favorite dining-out spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle with the fa- 
miliar D.O.M showing prominently on the label. 

The one and only genuine Benedictine D.O.M 
is produced from the ancient secret formula, 
by the original Societe Anonyme Benedictine ff 
founded at Fecamp, France. 

Tonight, enjoy a Benedictine after coffee. 
Benedictine is more than an after-dinner 
liqueur. It is an experience in good living. 


« Sole fae ‘or the U.S. 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
86 PROOF 
PRODUCED IN SPAIN 
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Ione Robinson—the timid art student is an 


Flopsy Gets Around 


In the summer of 1927 Ione Robinson, 
a pretty, pig-tailed, virginal lass of 16- 
going-on-17, came on from the West 
Coast to study art at the summer sessions 
of the Pennsylvania Academy. While still 
on the train she started writing Mother 
all about it. This kept up for several 
years, until her mother was killed in an 
accident. Then she wrote to her brother. 
Later she put down everything so that, 
when her daughter was 17, she could 
know all about what the world was like 
when Ione was young. 

Ione’s daughter Anne, now 10, won't 
have to wait that long. This week Ione’s 
letters are published in a thick, illustrated, 
indexed volume for all the world to read, 
and chuckle over. As a young artist she 
dreamed of doing murals and of having 
her own wall to paint on. So she calls her 
amusing autobiography “A Wall to Paint 
On,” and she makes quite a delightful 
fresco on it. 

When she left home, Ione in her in- 
nocence carried a letter of introduction 
to an editor of The New Masses. The 
friends she made in Philadelphia were a 
little disturbed by this, but she thought 
that was only because “it seems no one 
in Philadelphia likes anything in New 
York.” One day she went on to New York, 
presented her letter, met people like Max 
Eastman and Rockwell Kent, who had “a 
very nice polo pony and lots of children,” 
and never went back to Philadelphia. 

Life With Joe: By October she was 
established in an apartment in Green- 
wich Village. Soon she was getting 
around, going to parties, and acquiring 
the nickname of Flopsy, apparently be- 
cause, being shy, she always sought out 





the room where the guests 
left their coats, flopped 
on the bed, and used the 
excuse that she was ill. It 
seemed to her that all the 
party conversations were 
“about being psychoana- 
lyzed,” a boring process 
she didn’t understand. 

- Through Kent she met 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
John Dewey, and several 
artists and radicals. She 
was pretty happy. She 
saved enough money to 
go to Paris that summer. 
There Frederick Oecesch- 
ner, “a young newspaper 
man from New Orleans,” 
took her to the opera, and 
Liam O’Flaherty took her 
to the races where he got 
so drunk he couldn’t see 
the horses and made his 
wife cry. She also did 
some painting. 

After France and Italy 
Ione went to Mexico, 


Associated Press 
author now 


where she met a young: 


Communist newspaperman named Joe 
Freeman, representing the Soviet news 
agency Tass. As a protégé of Diego 
Rivera she met the artist Pablo O'Higgins 
(“who comes from California, although 
you would never know it except for the 
color of his hair”) and a lot of Com- 
munists and left-wing artists. 

Ione also met a Mrs. Moats, wife of 
the chewing-gum monopolist of Mexico 
City, who was pretty worried about Com- 
munism but who wanted Rivera, then in 
the party’s good graces, to paint her 
portrait. He did and it was “all hat right 
down to the nose, and the hat looks like 
a coal scuttle.” Mrs. Moats wasn’t pleased. 
She tried to rescue Ione from the Reds by 
taking her to visit Dwight Morrow, the 
American Ambassador and ex-Morgan 
partner, but it didn’t work. 

Across the Tracks: One day the 
Soviet Ambassador gave her a terrific 
bawling out because she posed in the 
nude for Rivera. It seems Diego was 
now considered a renegade, and Ione’s 
action not only set the revolution back 
but brought disgrace upon her, by then, 
fiancé, Joe Freeman. jve evidently braved 
Moscow’s wrath and forgave her, for, back 
in New York, they were married on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1929. Things didn’t go 
too well, though, and by that Dec. 18 Joe 
was suggesting that she visit a psycho- 
analyst, apparently to rid her of her 

eois notions about art and life. In- 
stead, Frank Crowninshield, the editor 
of Vanity Fair, took her under his wing. 
That embittered Joe. The marriage soon 
broke up and ended in divorce. 

Ione got to many parties, mostly in the 


_ suburbs, where the talk was now less 
about psychoanalysis and more about. 


Russia. At one she met the corre- 


pages. Dutton. $3.75.) 
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spondent, Louis Fischer, just back fre 
Moscow for The Nation. “I was in the 
kitchen helping to prepare the salad 
when Mr. Fischer came in for a glass off: 
water. He looked at the way I was oni 
ting the tomatoes and asked me to sling Mt 
them in a different direction, or hy 

couldn’t eat them! That was my fity 
conversation with Mr. Fischer. It didn} 
make me mad, but I did wonder how lk 
lived among the Soviets if he is so fussy’ 

By 1934 Ione was pretty sophisticated, 
talking about the Lost Generation ail 
Ernest Hemingway, and her book begin. 
to lose its fresh naiveté and thonke : 
much of its interest. Ione by then ha @) 
met a “very nice” rich young man wh 
“seems to be running away or trying t 
find something.” The “something” tumel 
out to be Ione, and they were married 
Ione was no happier with the filthy rid 
than with the proletariat. After the birh 
of her daughter she went to Florida fr 
another divorce. - 

Later, in Spain, during the revolutin 
Ione again became a good anti-Fasct 
liberal, and returned to America jut 
after the outbreak of the war. (A Wau im 
To Paint On. By Ione Robinson. 41 


| a 


Bunny Stays Put 


It is the same period, about which lon 
Robinson chatters with~such starry-eyed 
wonder, that Edmund (Bunny) Wilson, 
the distinguished literary critic of Th 
New Yorker magazine, writes about fc 
tionally and with sophisticated nostalgi 
in “Memoirs of Hecate County.” 
scene of his six related short storie- 
which the jacket describes as “adventures 
of an egotist among the bedeviled”—is a 
New York suburb peopled by artists, a- 


Europes | 
Wilson—baldish and bedeviled 
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Lanoincs UNnumitep... A Beautifully Illustrated Brochure in Full Color, tells the fascinating story of 
America’s ideal post-war Personal plane, the Republic SEABEE . .\, As versatile in performance as 
its famous namesakes, here is the first, truly modest priced Amphibian. . . designed to go onywhere 
and do everything you expect_of the plane you’d like to fly... 


Buzzards Bay .. . as you take off in the salt .fang of dawn . . . sunsets reminiscent of Remington . . . a few Gallic 
days at Chateay Frontenac . . . Wing your way up the historic Mohawk, high over the Barge Canal . . . Lake Placid 
for the winter sports . . . Pitch your tent when the small mouth are jumping in the Wisconsin Dells . . . that trip to 
the Shenandoah you've always planned for . . . Washington Airport, prelude to an official visit . .\. New York, Chicago, 
Detreit, San Francisco, Seattle, or just a taxi strip in the old home town . .. Your own week-end schedule of lazy 
hours, a thousand and one vacation or business spots somewhere . . . con be reached from where you are wee 
if you go the SEABEE way . . . $3995. Flyaway Factory. 


' ¥¢ Your copy of “Landings Unlimited” sent free. It 
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CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
and other Seedling trees. We grow 14 


million trees a year. . 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC. INDIANA, PA. 
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We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 


for complete catalog. 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC. INDIANA, PA. 
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We grow 14 million trees a year. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort security ; 
in a Cases almost as well as na’ 
teeth. utch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at —. 
ees hasn’t it, don’t w: 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c_ and we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4672-C. ELMIRA, WN. Y. 





vertising men, and writers, just like the 
place where Ione stood startled among 
the sliced tomatoes. 

Wilson, a Princeton contemporary of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, is here recalling, with 
deliberate irony and in the first person sin- 
gular, the talking and drinking and love- 
making of the so-called “Lost Genera- 
tion” that Fitzgerald reported so well. In- 
ternal evidence points to 1926 as the year 
Wilson’s ponderous, pompous, Henry- 
Jamesian narrative begins. The “I” of his 
stories is a young man with an income 


“ and an interest in art. Like Ione, he meets 


a lot of people, who doubtless knew the 
same people she did, although the index 
of her book does not reveal that “Flopsy” 
Robinson ever met “Bunny” Wilson. 

Wilson’s first three stories have ap- 
peared in The Atlantic Monthly, Partisan 
Review, and Town and Country. One is 
about a man destroyed by his own mania. 
Another is a ghost story, which, although 
turgidly written, is a pretty good ex- 
ample of its kind. The third is about a 
rich man in search of an excuse for his 
useless existence. 

“The Princess With the Golden Hair” 
apparently has never been printed before. 
It is very easy to see why. This is one of 
the frankest expositions of life in the beds 


and doorways of Greenwich Village and . 


Hecate County (or anywhere else, for 
that matter) this side of plain wrappers. 
Pornography aside, like most of Wilson’s 
pretentious prose it, and the other two 
stories in the- book, make pretty dull 
reading. (MEMorrs oF HEcATE County. 
By Edmund Wilson. 338 pages. Double- 
day. $2.50.) 
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The House Under Ground 


On the fateful morning of June 17, . 


1940, old Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain 


walked into a small broadcasting studio - 


in Bordeaux to tell the French people to 
stop fighting the Nazis. A young’ boy 
arranged the microphone. He did not do 
so fast enough for the Marshal, who 
thereupon gave him 4 sharp kick. The 
moment was not lost on an attractive 
blond American woman who stood next 
to Pétain during the broadcast. It hardly 
seemed to jibe with his aired protesta- 
tions of a “broken heart” over the sad 
news he brought the nation. 

Drue Tartiére, California-bred wife of 
a French actor and one of 42 assorted 
nationals who had worked for the French 
Ministry of Information since war broke 
out in September 1939, left the radio 
station in despair. But within 24 hours 
she made a decision: she would join the 
French forces of resistance. The choice 
brought her four years of peril and ex- 
citement exceeding anything in the 
Charlie Chan thrillers in which she once 
starred. Undaunted by her husband’s 
death while with the Free French in 
Syria or by her own brief sojourn in a 
concentration camp, she carried on 
hazardously rescuing downed Allied 


fliers, sheltering them in her house near 
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Drue Tartiére—Californian in France 










Paris, and sending them on to freedom. 

Now married to Geoffrey Parsons Jr. 
editor of The Paris Herald, Drue Tartiére 
has set down her experiences in “Theil. 
House Near Paris,” with the help off, 
M. R. Werner, biographer of Brigham py, 
Young, Barnum, and other notable Ameri 
icans. There have been other books o 
the gallant French underground, but thisii... 
one is a particularly timely reminder that, 
the citizens of Allied countries gladlyg 
risked their lives for one another in the, 
war and can presumably continue warm 
hearted cooperation in the peace. (THE 
House Near Paris. By Drue Tartiére. 
written with M. R. Werner. 318 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75.) 
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Mystery Week 


Tue Firtu Man. By Manning Colesf, 
Crime Club. $2. Tommy Hambledo 
the amazing British intelligence agen 
steps largely into the background thi 
time to let an amateur counterspy, equally 
amazing, outwit the Germans from Dung 
kerque to Berlin and back to London 
Although this is the best mystery so fag 
this year, Hambledon fans will wish therqf,, 
had been more of Thomas. 

Tue SHocKING Pink Hat. By France 
Crane. Random House. $2. Miss Cr ) 
adds to her series of literally colorful titlegy: 
with the cooperation, evidently, of thf 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
(Sample dialogue: “ “This town is simp 
terrific,’ I said. Patrick’s voice had tg 
special tone it takes when-he speaks 
San Francisco. ‘It’s swell’,” etc.) Murdemg.= 
of course, comes swiftly in a big blac, 
convertible, hurtling down “deadly, 10g, 
shrouded, mist-slick” Russian Hill. 

DancErRous Grounp. By Francis -i 
Wickware. Crime Club. $2. The hal the 
mad husband of a beautiful woman plang a 
a series of incidents to prove, after 
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Bid gp penchant tae ar 
a of a young doctor. cellen’ 
aries and a vivid plot make 
ze one of the best. 
DEATH IN THE Liwecicnt. By A. E. 
lertin. Simon & Schuster. $2. A mes- 
\ erist’s stooge, traveling with a vaude- 
Vl Laie troop in Australia, manages to get 
ed in view of his audience. 
Tue D.A. Breaks a SEAL. By Erle 
Menlcy Gardner. Morrow. $2. Another 
sug Selby yarn, in which the ex-Dis- 
mt ‘Attorney, a female barrister, a fe- 
sie reporter, and Sheriff Brandon do 
Meir darndest to solve a murder involving 
inheritance worth a paltry million. 
mplicated, but good Gardner, as Sat- 
wepost readers will recall. 
| Love Has No Auis1. By Odtavus Roy 
Ce Macmillan. $2. Another of those 
lweathless affairs which Cohen serves up 
wite regularly to his Collier’s fans, this 
lime about a dancing pair, night clubs, 
INew York cops, and a corpse in the room 
do a man who didn’t even know the mur- 
ational ‘idered gal. Phony but fun. 
rance DeatH Acainst Venus. By Dana 
Chambers. Dial. $2. A doctor in love 
eedom. with an inmate of a millionaire’s mad- 
ons Jr.,Mihouse gets her out cured and saves him- 
‘arti¢re Mi eif from drink. But only after a couple of 
“Thelinther startling deaths. Well written, fast- 
moving, and plausible in a lush way. 
| Tue INNOCENT Mars. Durr. By Eliza- 
eth Sanxay Holding. Simon & Schuster. 
meee. A —_ — —— ee kan 
‘Mwasn't altogether to blame s hi 
nto planning her death. He gets pretty 
involved and cuts his throat on the last 
“mpage or so. Angel-streetish, but on the 
hole pretty good. 
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Other New Books 


NEvER So Younc Acain. By Dan Bren- 
mn. 273 pages. Rinehart. $2.50. Al- 
though “Never So Young Again” suffers 

<qjzom many of the faults of a first novel, 
it has enough style and warmth to make 
t, if not provocative, at least gratifying 
. yareg aa Dan Brennan, a young Ameri- 

n who served three years as a rear 
nner in England, first with the RCAF 
and later with the United States Air 

,mrorces, attempts to depict some of the 
‘ich theragemotional crises of young men at war. 
His book, suffering from its author's im- 
| France’ ity, is lacking in depth. But it has 
<5 Cran honesty and sincerity of purpose that 
ful titleggerce Well for Brennan’s future as a writer. 
of thal,.VECRO Lazor. By Robert C. Weaver. 
ie acer? Pages. Harcourt; Brace. $3. A Ne 
is simple” expert and economist writes a sober 
had than’ thoughtful review of the experience 
speaks oe Negro working men and women dur- 
Murders the war years, wore eng in access to 
big blade” occupations, and their prospects in 
adly, foghe postwar period. Although the preju- 
‘ll. tices and practices of the Jim Crow man- 
‘ancis Siges’ments and Jim Crow unions were by 
The halfge? Means entirely overcome, the status 
nan plan the Negro: materially improved. And 
- itions, Weaver predicts. 


bgroes will fight hard to retain these . 
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thisis the “hot house 
where words—and 


tires —grow 


In BLACK and WHITE, 


HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 


BuRNING through millions of tiny jets, natural gas from Huber’s 
own wells in Texas produces the soot called carbon black—the essen- 
tial pigment of high-grade Huber news and publication inks. From 
these same “hot houses”—with the aid of Huber scientific research— 
came‘a specially developed carbon black for our Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program. Millions of tires that rolled along—to Victory 
—were made with Huber’s famous WYEX Carbon Black, the official * 
control pigment for all Government Rubber (GR-S) Production. 


Carbon Black is but one of Huber’s basic resources that makes 
possible the consistently high quality of Huber Inks. Because Huber, 
unique among ink manufacturers, controls most of its own raw ma- 
terials from the ground up, Huber quality is recognized everywhere. 


We are eager to share the benefits of wartime experience and 
research with the printing industry. 
Tomorrow, as in the past, count on 
Huber resource-fulness for the finest 
printing inks—color, as well as black. 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL:GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, KAOLIN CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, - 

















A Fortune 


In The Making 


Here’s an easy way to make a for- 
tune—a fortune in heating comfort. 
Modernize your obsolete heating 
equipment and secure even, com- 
fortable temperatures in all parts 
of the building, with lower fuel bills 
than you ever believed possible. 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating is “Controlled-by- 
the-Weather”. Overheating and 
underheating are minimized be- 
cause of an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
delivery rate of steam to each rad- 
iator to agree with changes in out- 
door temperatures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 





Seven out of ten large buildings in . 


America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed! .. . If 
you ate planning on a new build- 
ing or on modernizing an existing 
building, write today for “Perform- 
ance Facts”— a book of case studies, 
before and after figures, on 268 
Webster Steam Heating installa- 
tions. Address Department NW-3 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum Systerr «. Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal % 
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Report to the Russians 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


This piece is not written to argue 
or to interpret any of the territorial or 


military issues between Soviet Russia 


and her late allies. Nor is it directed 
primarily to American readers. Its 
purpose is, rather, to put into words 
a picture of American opinion, di- 
rected, as it were, to the eyes of re- 
sponsible official Soviet Russia. 
Official Russia will remember that, 


of Russia by this country 
was in November 1983, ac- 
tual recognition -was offered 
in the spring, six months be- 
fore, when President Roose- 
velt included Soviet Russia 
in an appeal to nations on 
disarmament. The author of 
this column was in an official 
position then and _partici- 
pated in advising the Presi- 
dent on that occasion. He 
labored incessantly to get the new 
President to reverse the policy of years 
and to recognize Russia. In August 
1941, when most “experts” predicted 
the imminent fall of Russia, there was 
written in this column the suggestion 
that Hitler’s crazy psychology and 
Russian weather would bring dis- 
aster to Germany. Over and over since 
then, the aspirations of Russia for 
security and legitimate influence have 
been defended. All this is said to un- 
derline the following observations. 


A-body of opinion is growing in 
this country which is not favorable to 
future American-Russian relations. We 
may grant that some of the fuel for 
this opinion is contributed by the un- 
fair attacks of professional anti-Rus- 
sians and by hostile newspapers. The 
dismal ‘ continuity of these attacks 
would not impair peaceful relations, 
if there were no other factors. 

Russia has weaknesses in relation to 
this 7 which render it vulnerable 
to psychological attack. There are 
relatively few Americans of true Rus- 
sian origin, while there are millions of 
Poles, Germans and other voluble 
enemies of Russia. A great religious 
body is openly cri ical, for reasons 
which we need not argue here. And 
American Communism is‘a Russian, 
not an American, liability. 

What might be called American 
capitalism is not inimical to Russia. 
The leaders of American business are 
as friendly to Russia as any other 
group. And the vast middle-of-the- 
road American people have no quarrel 





with Russia. The great fight of Russia 
for its existence won their keen ad- 
miration. 

But it is undeniable now that over 
this country the air is becoming 
charged with suspicion. The friends of 
Russia of a year or two ago are tum- 
ing away. It becomes: harder and 
harder for those disposed to friendly 
relations to convince people. The great 
hope for world peace is ebb- 
ing. War is no longer re- 
garded as impossible. This 
is bad—very bad. 

Another point which Rus- 
sia should know: For better 
or for worse, this country 
will always ultimately de- 
fend England. Those who 
believed otherwise in 1914 
and 1939 lived to learn. Let 
us not argue the right or 

Bachrach wrong of this. It is a fact 
which neither the Kaiser nor Hitler 
nor many American pacifists realized. 
Common origins, traditions, language, 
plus the vast™influence of Britain on 
our thinking, are decisive. This is so 
even while we decry British imperial- 
ism and deplore British methods. 

Americans are a literal people. They 
cannot adjust themselves to “cowboy” 
diplomacy. When they hear threats, 
they believe them. When large Rus- 
sian claims are made, they make no 
allowances for trading talk. God save 
their innocence, but they think diplo- 
mats mean what they say! And they 
suspect, above all else, that Russia in- 
tends a world revolution and to press 
on and on in quest of imperialism. 

In November 19383, in the magazine 
Today, I wrote, in an open letter to 
Mr. Litvinoff, the new Ambassador: 

“It isn’t going to do any good to 
attempt the methods of a decadent 
European diplomacy. If, as we want 
to believe, your government represents 
something new in Europe, let it be 


_ new in the sense that its diplomacy is 
‘not of a pattern with the shopwom 


melodrama of Talleyrand and Clemen- 
ceau.” 

The United States and Russia are 
still relative newcomers in world poli- 
tics. Let us both reveal somethi 
new. Let us be frank, reasonable an 
temperate. 


We Americans who believe that 
two economic systems can live in the 
same world will do our share. But the 
Soviet must give us something with 
which to work. 
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and a new pattern for all cars is born! 


NEW car for a new world when it first swung 
upon the motoring scene! 

A new car for a new world more than ever now! 

Still unchallenged in its lowest price field, the 
daringly different Studebaker Champion couldn’t 
be built until the very molecules of motoring were 
rearranged! 

Surplus weight was successfully banished! Bril- 
liant new performance was achieved! Deep-bedded 
new comfort principles were perfected! New levels 
of stability and sure-footedness were attained! 

And as crowning consummation of this quest for 


finer motoring, a way was found to wring astonish- 
ing additional mileage out of every gallon of gasoline 
and multiply the life of every set of tires! 

This pattern, which the Studebaker Champion 
has clearly outlined for all the world to see, is now 
the lodestar for many a projected car! 

But Studebaker, on the public’s wave length 
ahead of anybody else, continues its pioneering. 
Studebaker ceaselessly keeps exploring the realms 
of research with mind and eye alert for still further 
contributions to the economy and enjoyment of 
your motoring! . 


© 1946. The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U S.A. 
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DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 





You KNOW fine music—the moment you 
hear it. And you know that Seagram’s 7 


CROWN is a great whiskey the moment you 


Say Seagram's and be Sure 
of Pe Mar Quality 


taste it. That memorable flavor is the result of 89 
vears’ experience in making finer whiskies . . . making 
them taste better. Yes, your very first sip tells you that this, 


bevond question, is America’s finest whiskey. 


Seagram's cho J Coun 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram - Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





